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INTRODUCTION. 


PrriopicaAL Lirerature has for the last century been liberally 
patronised by the taste of the reading public; and in Great Britain 
the number of quarterly, monthly and weekly journals and gazettes 
has been continually on the increase ; so much so, indeed, as al- 
most to have exceeded the demand for such works.* The time has 
arrived, or is fast approaching, when a similar taste in this country 
shall call for the supply of similar mental aliment to be furnished 
from among ourselves ; and supposing this stage in our literary 
advancement as a people, to have been reached or to be near at 
hand, it may not be amiss to offer some reflections upon the sub- 
ject. The first remark that suggests itself, on taking a survey of 
the actual state and prospective advancement of our literature, is, 
the unfortunate relation in which we stand, and seem almost una- 
voidably to have been’ placed, with regard to the ‘ Mother Coun- 
try,’—as we are still pleased to designate a soil which first ejected 
us from its bowels, and afterwards put in requisition its energies to 
destroy us—on matters which have been viewed by every people 
who have attained to any thing like a national character, as of 
the very last importance :—our laws, and the literature which is 
necessarily so intimately connected with them. ‘The principle of 
ussociation in the moral and intellectual world, is not wholly un- 
analogous to that of gravitation in the natural—it brings every 
thing toa centre. ‘This principle, in its application to a people, 
is unhappily more easily modified than it perhaps ever is or can be 
in its operation upon the character of the individual in society. 
The man grows up under the immediate influence of customs and 
opinions current in the particular community of which he forms a 
member ; and sanctioned by the lives and habits of his fellow beings 

* It is computed that from 50 to 60,000 numbers of Monthly publications alone 
(exclusive of what circulates in London and its vicinity) are parcelled and sent 
off from Paternoster Row, Ave Maria Lane, and their immediate neighbourhood 


for distribution on the first day, or rather the last night of every month; and 


are said to realize £6000 per month; and to give circulation at the same time 
to £15,000 worth of other works. 
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around him ; and yet, in nine cases out of ten, supposing him to 
possess but ordinary intelligence, he will be found to have deve- 
loped a personal individuality of character which the whole tenor 
of his existence but contributes hourly to confirm. With the na- 
tional character it is far otherwise. It is more easy to direct the 
mass than it is to contreul the separate and distinct constituents 
in its formation. The first school boy you meet with will tell you 
that he has seen the fact exemplified in the case of a flock of sheep 
or geese, or a drove even of mules. So long as they are kept together 
they continue in a straight undeviating course; while one stray 
sheep, goose or mule will occasion no little trouble and perplexity 
to the head, however wise, which may happen to be charged with 
their conduct and controul. The fdividual under whatever cir- 
cumstances or institutions he may be placed, will always retain a 
portion of those congenital peculiarities which aid and promote 
the development of the personal character; but the character of 
a nation is a thing of slow and very gradual formation ; it grows 
up like the common law in the lapse of centuries; and 1s the re- 
sult in the main of immemorial usages and customs. A nation 
that cannot look back to these, may be likened to the spurious off- 
spring of an illicit intercourse—a stravger even to itself. The 
prevailing error on this subject appears to us to consist 1m suppo- 
sing that political institutions are capable, not of generating, mo- 
delling or modifying, but of at once conferring upon a people a 
distinct nationality of character. The history of nations counte- 
nances no such idea; and as well might we hope to christianize 
a South Sea Islander without having first introduced him to an 
acquaintance with the arts of civilized life. A people emerging 
“from a state of nature, will gradually come into the possession of a 
body of consuetudinary law ; letters will succeed ; and the mutual in- 
fluence of laws and letters will in time form and consolidate the na- 
tional character. This seems to be its history. The inference to 
be drawn from a course the very reverse of this, is almost a palpa- 
ble one ; and it is painful and mortifying to reflect that such infe- 
rence applies directly to these States. Until Time shall have per- 
formed for them the office of a Vulcan, and cleft the brain of the 
* Mother Country,’ they can never hope to give birth to that higher 
national independence which consists not in a Declaration of Rights. 
The object and spirit of these reflections cannot, we should sup- 
pose, be either mistaken or misconstrued. It is from a deep sense 
of our national dependence, and consequent humiliation in a /ite- 
rary point of view, that we have been led to offer these remarks 
for the serious and attentive consideration of those who may not 
be exactly of the opinion that the right purchased and sealed by the 
blood of our fathers, which permits us to hold our * British breth- 
ren, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends,’—constitutes or even implies in the sense in which we de- 
sire to be understood, that freedom and independence which has 
been so eloquently and affectingly set forth in the Declaration of 
1776. But may we not by anticipating, perhaps hasten the results 
of that time which shall sooner or later have arrived? We certain- 
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ly may, and most assuredly we ought. The mere lapse of years, 
ten or ten thousand, if we continue to sit inert and imbecile on our 
political hearthstones will have done nothing for us ; and the monu- 
ments at Baltimore and Bunker Hill will have crumbled and been 
levelled to the dust, without a tongue to record their origin and 
character, or to lament and commemorate their fall. Let us resolve 
to burst and throw from us the chains of that mental enslavement 
which debases us 1n the eyes of one nation, and lessens us in the 
eyes of all. Let us emancipate our literature from its present state 
of feudal bondage and allegiance to those ‘ master spirits’ of Great 
Britain, that still continue to ‘ rule us from their urns ;’ let us learn 
at length to think, to decide, and to act for ourselves in the repub- 
lic of letters ; and submit no more to bow the mind to that despo- 
tic yoke through which it has been so long condemned to pass ; 
and which in literature and the arts has been the means of perpe- 
tuating the spirit of that civil and religious intolerance which pro- 
scribed our fathers, and exiled them to an inhospitable wilderness. 
Let us do this—let us be awakened to a sense of the state of ab- 
ject dependence upon British literature and British laws, which 
seems unhappily to have been entailed upon us; but which we are 
surely under no obligation further to submit to; and which has at 
length reduced us to a situation, compared with which it were bet- 
ter that the Arts and Sciences, as in China, should be stationary : 
better, indeed that they should be extinguished, than continue thus 
to dispense a borrowed and a sickly light, which unlike that of the 
moon is brightest in proportion to the nearness of the source from 
which it is derived. It appears to us that the first step to be taken 
in any measures we may devise to free our letters from the state 
of thraldom to which they have been levelled and degraded by the 
tyrannous authority of British classics and British critics, would be 
so to modify the national speech as to form a dialect of our own— 
a language as American in its character as the principles and opi- 
nions which it shall embody. The process by which a consum- 
mation so much to be desired by every enlightened lover of his 
country, may be effected—is perhaps as simple as the result would 
be important. ‘The omission and substitution of certain letters 
would we are convinced be found upon experiment to afford no 
fanciful or inefficient method of effecting this purpose; and would 
conduce to an end which we shall know how to appreciate when it 
shall have been brought about. To insist upon the influence ex- 
ercised by the national speech upon a people, would at this time of 
day be deemed perhaps superfluous. It is an influence of the most 
extensive and complicated nature ; at once moral, political and in- 
tellectual ; and in each respect of equal force and efficacy. 

The source and secret of this influence, is, as we before hinted, 
the great principle of association. Nations, like individuals, will 
be found to lose those primitive criteria which constitute at once 
the token and the test of the general character, whether it be the 
national or personal, in exact proportion as they lose the use and 
consequent love of that tongue in which their first wants were ex- 
pressed—their first conceptions embodied—and their earliest ties 
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and affinities reciprocated and enforced by the secret charm—the 
almost unconscious but endearing influence of mutually understood 
and applied phrases and accustomed forms of expression. We 
see around us daily exemplifications of the force and tendency of 
the several influences exercised upon men by the language which 
they habitually employ. Is he a Frenchman, the naturalized sub- 
ject of Great Britain, or citizen of the United States? Address 
him after a lapse of twenty years in the language of Corneille, 
and he will be found to understand you more readily in that of a 
Cobbett, or a Hunt. Is he an Italian, whose step for even such a 
time has been a stranger to the fertile plain watered by the Po? 
He has perhaps forgotten the very name, with the language of the 
‘Homer of Ferrara.* So strong is the love of the mother ton- 
gue, that it requires all the subduing influences of civil institu- 
tious and of social intercourse, and the corresponding affili- 
ations arising out of them, to eradicate it from the breast of man.” 
In solitude, in the desert, among a semi-barbarous people, with 
whose habits and manners the hermit or the pilgrim from the abodes 
of civilization can neither so readily nor thoroughly assimilate, it 
is rarely forgotten, and perhaps never wholly lost. These facts 
while they contribute to strengthen the conviction of the utter im- 
possibility of constructing a national literature without the indis- 
pensable pre-requisite of a national language, sufficiently explain at 
the same time, how it should be so. We speak expressly of Lite- 
rature and the Fine Arts. ‘The Sciences are in their nature cos- 
mopolitan ; and like men of the world will make themselves a 
home beneath almost any sun. The arts zre more delicately con- 
stituted ; their growth is not spontaneous; nor do they thrive like 
wild flowers, neglected ; and to be gathered as may suit the fancy 
or caprice of a casual and careless cockney, who may happen to 
go astray into grven fields on a Sunday. 

Sculpture has reared no trophies on the Nile ; and the mantle of 
the Muses has never descended upon the waters of the Euphrates. 
We hear a great deal of the literature of the Romaus, but nota 
syllable of Roman art. Ascend the site where stood the Capitol, 
and ask, where are the remains—where the monuments of Roman 
refinement ; and the warlike Genius of the place will pomt her em- 
purpled finger to the spolia opima of vanquished or of murdered 
kings. Station yourselves in the area of the ruins of the Colise- 
um, or approach the canopy where sat the Vestal Virgins, and 
search for the evidences of tbe taste and civilization of Vespasian ? 
The blood of the mangled Ignatius, and the accursed palm of the 
gladiator, will rise in indignant and mournful attestation. Scek 
amid the ruins of Herculaneum, Pompeii, the Sepulcrum Nasonia- 
num at Rome, for the remains of Roman art; and you will be pre- 
sented with traces not to be mistaken, and evideuces the most in- 
dubitable—not of Roman, but of Grecian refinement. Of the arts 
dependent on design, the Romans knew absolutely nothing. Where 
can you point to a Roman painting? What, fiually was the history 
of Architecture among the Romans—a blank. ‘The Trajan pillar, 


tag! Ariosto:—so designated (how appropriately, we are not prepared to say) by 
his illustrious, but less fortunate contemporary and rival, Tasso. 
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perhaps the most perfect remnant of art in Italy, is in its character 
not Roman, but Tuscan. To that elder and infinitely more pol- 
ished people, the Romans were indebted for the very rites of their 
religion, as well as for the first rude outlines of their drama—such 
as it was. What was their comedy? Of Cecilius, whom we are 
told Cicero regarded as the best of their comic writers, we have no 
remains ; and “nearly the whole of the boasted drama of Terence 
is borrowed from the Greek of Menander and Apollodorus. Iu 
tragedy, the Romans never arrived at any thing like excellence. 

The plays attributed to Seneca, and dignified under the name of 
tragedy, might well have shared the fate which has attended those 
of Pacuvius, Actius, and Varius; and no loss would have accrued 
to the literary world. We thus see that in one of its highest and 
most important departments, the literature of the Romans was an 
entire blank. And why let us ask was this? The answer is, that 
there was nothing refined in the literary taste at Rome; the Ro- 
mans were vot constitutionally an intellectual people ; the national 
character was stern, saturnine and warlike ; they conserved within 
their souls, fierce and unbending by nature and from habit, none 
of those heavenly spriugs whence the musing and romantic inhabi- 
tant of Hellas was wont to draw his draughts of inspiration, as he 
looked down from the ever glorious heights of Parnassus and Hy- 
mettus, upon the beautiful cluster of his own immortal Cyclades ; 
or, reposing in the ever verdant vale of Tempe felt his spirit purified 
and elevated by the rich and costly air that came breathing upon 
him from Olympus, and whispering to him that he was in the pre- 
sence of bis Gods. 

It was not until upwards of five hundred years after the ex- 
istence of the Roman people as a nation; and very little ‘more 
than one hundred anterior to the Augustan age, that the re- 
gular drama was introduced at Rome from Greece, by Livius 
Andronicus. From that hour to the decline and final extinction 
of the literary spirit under the Emperors, the history of Roman 
literature is a history of the enslavement and degradation of the 
Muses. Left to themselves—to their holy, haunted ground—their 
mountains, their grottoes, and their vallies, they would never have 
bent their flight westward of the Epirus; but torn by the arm of 
conquest hoes their native lulls, and chained to the bloody chariot 
wheels of their unlettered victors, they were constrained to affect 
a sickly inspiration ; and to impart at the point of the sword their 
sacred lore to breasts unenlightened by the ancient wisdom, and 
uninitiated in the heavenly mysteries that warmed and thrilled 
their own 1mmortal bosoms. Accustomed to the brilliant skies and 
balmy airs of their beloved Greece, they were forthwith sent to 
schools and academies, to teach what they well knew it was hope- 
less to attempt to instil into minds untempered and untuned to the 
arts. There seems to have been not only an original inaptitude in 
the Roman mind for exertions connected with the higher and po- 
liter pursuits of art; but the cause which was at least co-equal 
with that deterring and benumbing influence that contracted the 
sphere and chilled the life-blood cf the arts at Rome, was the in- 
flux of those Grecian models with which the Romans were content 
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to crowd their Capitol. The more elegant and inventive Greek 
would have blushed at that poverty of spirit and barrenness of fan- 
ey which could so cheaply possess itself of the immortal labours of 
others ; and look upou national spoliations as constituting an hon- 
orable vindication of the national taste in the arts. Such, how- 
ever was the fact at Rome; and those who have contemplated the 
remains of ancient art in Italy, have most probably 1n nine instan- 
ces out of ten overlooked for the time the circumstance of their 
foreign original ; and imagined that on Italian ground they were 
poring upon monuments of Italian art. The English nation, true 
to their Teutonic birth and blood, following the example of an- 
cient Rome, have been despoiling the porticoes, columns and tem- 
ples of Italy to adorn the west end of London :—and have evidently 
been laying the flattering unction to their souls, that in transporting a 
few poor remains of Grecian art to Piccadilly, they have signally 
and successfully vindicated their atmsigrmgee to a refined taste in 
the arts, and an unequivocal genivs in their production. Can 
their thrice boasted annals furnish to surrounding nations, and in 
support of their own exorbitant claims to the admiration and last- 
ing gratitude of the world, the example of the successful labours 
of a single native painter, sculptor, or statuary?* What was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds himself, their first, their best, and last of painters ? 
A painter of heads. A man of the finest genius—he was condemn- 
ed to the vulgar drudgery of the meanest capacity in the lowest 
branch of an art, of which the majority of persons in Great Britain 
can form no idea beyond what they term and are pleased to consi- 
der its utility ; which they view in a light not unlike that in which 
they contemplate a horse or a hound; and which, when they con- 
descend to talk of patronising it, they are for upholding by a ‘ Joint 
Stock Company!’ This really appears to be the very limit of their 
conceptions in such matters. To anything brighter or better than this 
their minds would seem utterly unapproachable and impervious. And 
yet we are accustomed in our filial reverence to consider Great 
Britain as a model in every department of art; and as the great 
mental illuminatist of the age! When we shall have cultivated a 
more intimate acquaintance with the literature of France, Spain, 
Germany and Italy, we shall then at length have discovered that 
for the last quarter of a century, we have indeed been following 
blind guides ; and that in copying and adopting as we have dens 
the examples and opinions of Great Britain in matters connected 
with the Fine Arts, we have been seeing ‘ as through a glass dark- 
ly,’ whereby our mental vision has been at once obscured and per- 
verted. 


* Chantry and Flaxman, if they be exceptions at all in the department of 


Sculpture, are very partial ones ; and in historical painting (and we cannot be 
supposed, we should presume, to have reference to any but the highest branch 
of the art) with the exception of one or two paintings by West, 

‘ Europe’s worst dauber, and poor England's best,’ 
as Lord Byron said of him—many a ‘ worshipper of the old master’s might 
blush’—not ‘ for his blindness to the merits of his countrymen’—but for the lit- 


tle progress they haye made, or are likely to make in the Epic department of 


the art. 
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What is the tone that pervades our literary journals and gazettes ? 
Is it American ? Look into the first article in any one of our re- 
views or magazines, that may happen to be devoted to a conside- 
ration of Italian, French, or Spanish literature, and you will there 
be presented with the unequivocal and humiliating answer. To 
conclude, we would earnestly enjoin for the serious consideration 
of the few literary minds among us, the necessity of making some 
effort for the emancipation of our letters from. the tyrannous pre- 
scriptions of a people who upon the subject of the Fine Arts are 
themselves but half enlightened ;* and of at length asserting and 
maintaining a mental independence which shall no longer shrug 
the shoulders when Britain may think proper to inflict the lash of 
literary castigation ; or bow the head in humble acknowledgement 
when she may be pleased to bestow the insulting accolade of her 
panegyric. Let us project the establishment of something hke an 
American Literary Press, which shall put forth works that may 
boast of higher claims to a national character than, we may rest 
assured, can ever be conferred by a merely American Title Page ; 
or the occasional discussion of questions connected with cur na- 
tional or local politics; ora barren ‘ List of American Publica- 
tions,’ appended to a Journal, every article of which has perhaps 
been devoted to the consideration of subjects wholly and essentially 
foreign to what should be the wants and views of the people of 
this country. 

‘The Editors derive unmixed satisfaction in being permitted to 
acknowledge that they are indebted for the leading views on the 
foregoing subject, to the writer of the able and enlightened paper 
on the Fine Arts, with which they respectfully beg leave to intro- 
duce the first number of the Southern Literary Gazette to the in- 
dulgent notice of its patrons, of the public in general, and of their 
friends. ‘To that ‘fine Roman hand,’ which adorns all that it 
touches, they feel assured that they shall be indebted for no small 
portion of whatever of value or of ornament may be found at- 
taching to the future pages of this Journal. 

* The following extract is from an address by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Presi- 
dent of the London Royal Academy, to the Students on the last distribution of 
the annual prizes for the year 1825. ‘It isnow more than three years that we have 
witnessed, at his own (the late Mr. West's) residence, an exhibition of the accu- 
mutated labours of this venerable and great artist, whose remains were honour- 
ed with a public funeral, and whose loss was felt as a national calamity—/otally 

neglected and deserted ; the spacious rooms in which they are arranged, erected 
in just respect to a parent’s memory, and due attention to the imagined expecta- 
tion of the public, as destitute of spectators as the vacant halls of some assem- 
bly—and but for the possession of other property of known value, threatening 
to destroy the remaining fortunes of the fillial love that raised them.’ ‘I hope,’ 
proceeds, the writer, ‘it is not possible that the nation should long continue its 
neglect, and seem to prove by this indifference that the general enthusiasm so 
recently excited by those fine productions, and the respect then shown to their 
venerable author, were but the impulse and fashion of an hour, dependent on 
the mere convenience of place and distance, instead of the national tribute of the 
judgment and feeling protection of an enlightened and just people.’ The rea- 
der is left to make his own comments and draw his own inferences from the above 
extract ; portions of which we have ventured to put in italics; and the whole of 
which is rendered remarkable by the source from which it comes ; the authority 
it must Carry with it; and the tone, not easily mistaken, which pervades it, 
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The Conductors conceive it due to what they owe at once to their 
patrons and themselves, to state, that it will be their earnest and 
zealous endeavour to give to the Southern Literary Gazette a cha- 
racter as sterling as may be consistent with the nature and the 
ends implied and embraced in a monthly paper devoted to the Fine 
Arts and general Literature... With this view and under this 
pledge, they will consider it their bounden duty to exercise a rigid 
censorship, not less over the manners than the matter of their 
pages ; and they hope that the expression here of so necessary a 
determination may have the desired effect of leading those who 
shall favour them with their communications, to bestow such care 
and attention upon the articles they may send for insertion in the 
Gazette, as may render them not wholly unworthy of the taste and 
intelligence, which, judging from the names upon the lists of their 
subscribers, the Editors have every reason to believe will be brought 
to the perusal of this and the ensuing numbers of a work to 
which, if their present auspices do not deceive them, they trust 
they shall at a future day be enabled to recur with feelings of at 
least honest satisfaction. 





COTTAGE LIFE. 


It is a quiet picture of delight, 

This humble Cottage—resting from the sun 

in this close amphitheatre of woods, 

As if it hungered not for gaudyness. 

I know not what may move me to the thought, 

But I do think that life might glide away 

Nor feel itself at parting, cloister’d here 

In cali seclusion from the bustling world, 

And hearing but the melody of birds 

Whose voices speak no passion, but of love. 

The woods at morn have life—the winds at night, 
Sing with a soothing mournfulness, that makes 
The heart to contemplate and balance well 

Life’s varied character and choose its own, 
Unwarp'd by any prejudice, but truth. 

The skies have a long brightness, and the clouds 
Are seasonable friends—the lulling rain 

Is gathered in the bosom of the plants, 

And when it comes, like men restored to health 
By Northern snows, the gentle tlow’rs rejoice, 
Freed from the embrace of the diseased sun, 

And dream of a renewal of their lives. 

The Hills are natural tombs, which earth has made 
For man to rest in, when the wearied frame 

Calls for refreshing slumber, that it be 

Nerved for the labours of a sweeter morn 

Than it has ever been its lot to see. 

And then we know that Spring will bring her flow’rs, 
And like a maiden, who thus mourns her love, 
Plant them above our silent resting place . 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


WE are accustomed in this country to consider the Fine Arts as 
the usual accompaniments, or rather, as the necessary adjuncts of 
a state of superior civilization and refinement; and, among the 
glowing national anticipations which we are so much in the habit 
of indulging, we seem to have set it down as a matter in course, 
that they will in all due time spring up and flourish along with 
those other improvements that are daily going on in every depart- 
ment of intellect and knowledge, under the genial and fostering 
influence of our free and happy institutions. This idea, indeed, 
never fails to make a figure among the patriotic auguries and rhe- 
torical predictions that are periodically poured forth from all quar- 
ters of the Union, in Commencement Theses and Fourth of 
July Orations ; and we had made several extracts from these and 
other sources, containing expressions and repetitions of the senti- 
ment ; but we have concluded it to be unnecessary formally to quote 
them here. We shall therefore proceed at once to submit our rea- 
sons for lending but an ‘ academic faith’ to the doctrine and the 
prophesies connected with it; and for considering the latter as not 
exactly belonging to that class of safe predictions which are cal- 
culated to contribute to their own fulfilment. We should certainly 
be among the first to hail this ‘ vision of glory,’ that gilds the com- 
ing years with a radiance so dazzling to the imagination, if it 
did not unfortunately happen, that the whole history of the Fine 
Arts, tends most conclusively to show, that the idea on which we 
rely, namely—that as the nation advances in wealth and refine- 
ment, the arts that contribute to the gratification of taste and the 
embellishment of life, will necessarily receive their due share of 
patronage and encouragement, and will gradually be brought to 
perfection, is altogether fallacious ; and, consequently, that while 
we continue to place any confidence in this erroneous notion, we 
may in vain hope to see realized the self-pleasing anticipations 
that we build upon it. The principle of giving free scope to the 
rivalship and exertions of talents, and of trusting to the spirit of 
competition and individual enterprize for carrying on and perfect- 
ing the different arts and improvements connected with the pro- 
gress of society, though undoubtedly a wise one, and sufficiently 
operative in the ordinary pursuits of life, will be found to be wholly 
inapplicable in the department of the Fine Arts, which neither 
spring up spontaneously, nor can be thus left to take their chance 
ainong the hardier and more common growths of the soil ; but, as 
we shall endeavour to show, require the careful shelter of the hot 
house, and the constant and vivifying influence of the sunshine of 
patronage to promote their development, and bring them to per- 
fection. In free and commercial countries, where the general just- 
ness of the principle is illustrated by so many beneficial effects, 
and striking results, it naturally comes to be considered as a preg- 
nant and wise rule, applicable to every department in which the 
industry or the ingenuity of man can be exerted; though, as we 
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before hinted, all experience tends to shew, that its supposed 
arch-virtuous influence extends not beyond the circle of the useful 
arts ; and, like the radiance of the spectrum, is circumscribed within 
certain fixed and observable limits, which it requires no very 
graphic skill to discern, nor extraordinary powers of mind accurately 
to define. 

A reference to this distinction, will serve to explain the phenom- 
enon, that England—though she has been emphatically termed the 
home of the mechanic arts, has never been able to naturalize the 
Fine Arts in her soil. ‘Though placed under more favourable cir- 
cumstances for cultivating the arts than any of her contempora- 
ries or rivals, she has been enabled to make but little progress in 
any other department than that of portrait painting—justly consi- 
dered the lowest of all—this being the only branch that falls under 
the operation of the principle on which we have been commenting : 
the constant patronage afforded to talent in this line, having raised 
up a few artists, such as Sir Peter Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence, and others, of whose reputation and talents 
she may justly be proud. The fact that in some of the oldest ci- 
vilized countries of Europe, such as Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
Jand and we may add, England herself, the Fine Arts have never 
made any progress, and in some of these have never attained 
even a rudimental existence, ought alone to convince us that they 
do not always follow in the train of the other improvements of civili- 
zation and refinement. It must be ever borne in mind, that ge- 
nius toils not for gain, and enters not into competition with its con- 
temporaries ; but rather seeks to rival the past and contend with 
the mightier spirits of old, whose fame and immortal labours break 
its rest, and fill it with emulation, energy, and inextinguishable 
enthusiasm. Hence, in the case of the artist and the poet, we can 
predicate no calculations upon the effect and prevalent force of 
those motives that operate so powerfully upon other classes of man- 
kind. ‘Their admired and costly productions, can only be elabora- 
ted in the shade of secure retreats; where they are afforded the 
shelter, the leisure, and the encouragement which they indispensa- 
bly require; and must be obtained at an expense which we fear 
we are not yet prepared to bestow in this country upon objects of 
mere amusement and taste. 

As we are apt to be more influenced by the example of England 
than any other country, we shall proceed to take a view of 
the present state of the Fine Arts in that quarter of the world ; 
and to avoid the responsibility of pronouncing any opinions of our 
own upon this subject, we shall recur to those of English writers, 
whose zeal for the honour, and desire to uphold the reputation of 
their country entitle their statements and testimony to respect and 
implicit credence. The following remarks, are extracted from Mr. 
Campbell’s New Monthly Magazine, for January 1822; and form 


an article, entitled, ‘ On the State and Improvement of the Eine 
Arts in England.’ 


“It is neither to be wondered at, nor objected, that the nation at large is not 
much interested in the success or reputation of artists; for notwithstanding the 
occasional aids from Parliament, and the distinguished encouragement by indi- 
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viduals, but little has been produced in the higher walks of Art of which we 
can be justly proud. Yet many of our artists have travelled, have visited the 
reliques of Greece and Italy, and been welcomed and privileged visiters of the 
richest galleries. The consequence of this is, that the most favourable mo- 
ments ever possessed by England for the attainment of excellence in matters of 
taste are elapsing without being prefited by ; and that, when the present race of 
Continental travellers (who see what painting has been, what architecture and 
sculpture are in the actual hour,) shall have passed away, we shall sink into a 
Gothic oblivion of the nobler models, and shall be thrown upon and dependent 
on the untalented efforts of the English School. In no country has nature given 
the mind more of the creative faculty ; and manual aptitude is every where, and 
in every Occupation, evinced; but either the course of instruction is faulty, or 
true genius is repressed, or the nationally-charged arrogance of self-opinion di- 
rects the labours of the architect and the sculptor, and even too often of the 
painter ; and so communicative are their ill-judged decisions, that | heard an 
Englishman, while looking at the Thesean Temple at Athens, say, ‘that he 
much wondered that some of those buildings had not spires ;’ similarly tasteless 
ideas are the general ones of the country. I had been at this period absent for 
many years from England, and on my way to it, was delayed for some time at 
Rome. I metthere several English young men of great promise, actively employed 
in copying from the Italian school, and exacting, by the excellence of their spe- 
cimens, the praises of the most qualified judges. As the Continent has been 
accessible for nearly seven years, 1 expected to see, in some of the Fine Arts in 
England, an evident and decided purity of design, and ability in execution. I 
have not yet discovered the one or the other; and taking the three last perfor- 
mances in the arts as examples, | believe that I shall have no difficulty in pro- 
ving my assertion. 

The most public performance and the cheapest to see, (for they still demand 
entrance-money at St. Paul’s) and first in dignity, is the line of new buildings 
intended to ornament the City, and calculated, as the Laureat thinks, to throw 
Athens iuto the shade. To the architectural student the entire range may form 
an admirable study and spot of reference, for it contains every style, from the 
Athenian to the London—a tissue of incongruity, non-descript and nonsensical ; 
and the only pile that can atone in some degree for the mass of unharmonious- 
ness, is, from situation, less in a thoroughfare than the rest of the deformed 
quantity. 

But the general opinion has been strongly expressed, and we must hope that, 


when renewed, it may be in better taste ; for it happily is of so perishable a con- 
struction, that in some few years 


The United Service Club-house, the Fire-office, 
St. Peter's Chapel, the whole street itself, 

(All its inhabitants, we hope, being gone) 
Shall fall—a tasteless fabric of bad building, 
Nor leave a house behind. 


I was in the habit of reading in the journals accounts of the sums voted b 
Parliament for the sculptured commemoration of the illustrious men that have 
bled for their country, and I have pointed out these accounts to the foreigners 
whom I have met, with pride at such a judicious and grateful application of the 
public funds. I have sometimes added, ‘Here is, indeed, what may be called 
patronage; here is the true field for sculpture.’ The sentiment thrown around the 
sepulchral Monument must give it a superiority over your Hebes, your Bacchus, 
and your Faun; for there is something in the subject to inspire ; to call forth 
the magnificence of design.” With all the predisposition to be charmed, I en- 
tered St. Paul’s. The interior of this superb church was in a state of complete 
neglect; but it was not until I commenced the perusal of the monuments that I 
saw the policy of the dirt. [ am now convinced that it has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate at the request of the sculptors ; and I am glad to see it, for modesty is 
the promise of amendment. I will not make remarks on masses of marble that 
are not of recent erection ; but there is a wretched national penury in the spirit 
that clustors the names of two or three gallant officers on the same beggarly 
looking slab of marble. If these things are proposed as encouragement for the 
living, the Legislature must think that human exertion is easily bribed. In the 
latest monument that, by a more liberal grant, has been produced on a more 
elaborate scale, we will notice the design as it is, and the incongruity visible in 
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it, as in every other group where allegory is attempted. Sir Thomas Picton was 
acknowledgedly one of the first generals of the British army. After a series 
of the most brilliant subordinate services rendered to the country, he fell in the 
most distinguished battle of modern times ; and Sir Thomas Picton’s monument 
exhibits—not the form of a General of division, nor a full length of an expiring 
hero, but—a bust; and so placed, that it requires an opera-glass to observe it 
well. Now, as General Picton’s figure, in the artist’s opinion, would not do for 
sculpture, he has given us three that he thinks may answer better. <A Victory 
or an England, (I forget which) with a Grecian face, handing a wreath for 
Picton’s brow to a Roman Legionary (who cannot reach to Picton’s bust,) and 
who is to represent to the spectator the most appropriate emblem of Vaiour. 
Now, we think that a British soldier is as emblematical of valour as any Roman 
can be. And knowing that there was nota single Italian corps in the army at 
Waterloo, any soldier of the 5th or 88th regiments, who used to lead in Picton’s 
storming parties, on visiting this monument, will puzzle his memory to think to 
what regiment of the division this fellow belonged. Next, to keep all female 
visiters at a distance, stands a naked youth (gracefully sculptured, 1 allow,) who 
represents Genius. The naked truth every one hears of, though it is rarely ex- 
hibited ; but this Genius might have had clothes on, for in the cold cavity of St. 
Paul’s the boy looks as if freezing. Is there not generally a committee appoin- 
ted to decide on the designs, and if nothing more in character was submitted to 
them, did it not become their duty, with only the wish to honor the memory of 
Picton, a regard for sculpture, and a disregard as to the country of the artist, 
to have procured a design, such at least as would have led the spectator into the 
secret—that a soldier of the 19th century was thus honoured by the gratitude of 
his country? A free trade is as judicious in the Fine Arts as in those which 
are necessary to existence.” 

The object of the public is to have fine structures and monuments. There is, 
in fact, scarcely a composition in St. Paul’s that would not be in Italy broken 
up to make cement; and yet every one knows that these things might have been 
procured, of elegant conception and high finish, at an inferior expense. If one 
of these monuments could show itself, in its Italian quarry, in its new British 
shape, ‘ twould make the stones of Rome to rise and mutiny,’ ere they would 
submit to embarkation for England. 

Now we may inquire what is the course most likely to succeed in eliciting a 
better taste for the arts, and in the artists themselves. First, as to the obliga- 
tion entailed on the Country, to disgrace the appearance of its religious edifices, 
in particular, by the e~clusive patronage of native art. ‘The profession of the 
Fine Arts is of optional adoption, because the student, before he can feel neces- 
sity, must incur expenditure, and pass much time without emolument. If a 
young man without the natural requisites for success, voluntarily enters on the 
career of an artist, the country is certainly not called on to indemnify him for 
his miscalculation of his powers. But, from the system pursued by the public 
guardians and fostereis of art, a few leaders in the particular branches have an 
exclusive certainty of employment, and allow, in the indolence even of genius, 
much of their powers to remain dormant. If invitations for designs for the next 
smonumental group were extended to all Europe, we should either produce 
amongst ourselves something of perfect beauty, or we should be the means of 
introducing such sculpture as might originate a new school in England. Some- 
thing of this kind should be done, to save us from the laughter of the Conti- 
nent. Our painters, whose art is more difficult, have completely outstripped the 
architect and sculptor. They introduce with a superior effect the modern fe- 
male face, and on the neck of a goddess or a Virtue it is appropriately placed 
But if they acted like our sculptors, we might expect to see the combatants in 
the Peninsular battles in Roman or Greek caparison, as well as a British 
King. 

Speaking of battles brings me to the third illustration of my premises. The 





* I do not deny the skill of the sculptor in what he has done (the lion not being 
sculptured,) but I assert that a parliamentary grant is not to be given for co- 
pies or ideas of antique figures, when the country wanted the full representa- 
tion of a contemporary personage. Bad as the composition and workmanship 
of many other monuments are, still, where the principal figure of the subject is 


presented in the principal representation, we experience some feeling of satisfac- 
tion 
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Directors of the National Academy have given a sum of public money for the 
most rhapsodical picture that ever adorned the walls of an exhibiuon room. 
The picture is entitled ‘The Triumph of England.’ Oi course, ailegory is 
largely employed ;—not classical allegory, but the wildest fantastical expression 
is given to dreams, which could have sprung alone from the oppression of the 
incubus. ‘The composer of this picture is, by declaration, and ail previous stu- 
dy, an animal-painter, and unsurpassed as such; but in this instance, when the 
noblest embodying of idea was requisite to give a conception of the proudest 
era of the British monarchy, the competition should have been thrown open to 
the world. We wanted to illustrate a crowd of splendid achievements, and 
should not have been restrained in the gratification of that wish by the narrow 
and quite unnecessary care of attending to the interests of a weil established 
artist. The British School of Painting (in a rapid state of advancement) owes 
its best success to private patronage; but the hitherto existing ordinances and 
rules of its academic direction have not much benefited it. Let the Directors 
of the Academy reject all designs that possess incongruities. Let us no longer 
see buildings disfigured by unprecedented orders; nor a Greek structure sur- 
mounted by a spire; nor a female with Greek features introduced in the same 
group with a male figure of Roman lineament: when those faults are avoided, 
architecture and sculpture may derive improvement from national encourage- 
ment, and painting be prevented from degenerating into wild imagination. But- 
to succeed, the competition must be thrown open to all England ; and occasion- 
ally, according to the importance of the subject, to all Europe. The talent of 
the British artist should alone procure him the monopoly in the market. When 
England produccs the best artists, it will be against our interest any longer to 
encourage those of the Continent. In the most justly cherished branch of pain- 
ting—the portrait, who thinks of employing an Italian ? 

Finally, as the most abundant exercise of sculpture is in the field of monu- 
mental commemoration, we ought, in common fairness, to consider what might 
be the fleeting and self-inspiring reflections of some of those men who are the 
sculptor’s subjects, if they were alive. Would not Picton think his memory 
neglected, if he saw it only perpetuated by a bust? Did Crautord lead in at 
Rodrigo’s breach, and M’Kinnon over its mine, and think only to be clustered 
in the same wretched medallion or tablet? Did Le Marchant charge for im- 
mortality, to be handed to posterity in profile?) If we do not correct these mat- 
ters, let us renounce our pretensions to a share in the encouragement of judi- 
cious art, and remain a commercial people.” 


We might make further extracts to the same purport, from the 
article to which we owe the foregoing quotations, but what we have 
already cited, proceeding as it does from a writer who appears sin- 
eerely anxious to promote a better taste among his countrymen, will 
we presume serve to give a sufficiently correct idea of the present 
state of the Fine Arts in Great Britain ; and presents a view of the 
subject, which, when we reflect that that country forms the model 
by which we direct ourselves in most things, and 1s our chief oracle 
in matters of taste, is surely well deserving our especial attention. 

The fullowing history of the periods preceding the reign of 
George the Third, is given from the Quarterly Review, which, as it 
more “generally deals * in vain boastings,’ is certainly the best au- 
thority that we could require on the subject. It is plain from this 
account, that the present low state of Art in England is neither to 
be explained as the effect of a too rapid growth, nor as the result of 
that inevitable decay which succeeds a period of maturity and per- 
fection, but must be referred to a bad system of culture, employed, 
as 1t would appear, upon an originally cold and ungenial soil. ‘The 
ensuing sketch of the state of the Fine Arts from the time of Queen 
Anne to the reign of George the Third, 1s from the sixty-first num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, 1824, p. 210. ‘In the reign of Queen 
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Anne, our ancestors admired Kneller and Jervas; they were fully 
and entirely satisfied with the tame unmeaning daubs, produced by 
those painters; they thought with Pope, that the former was ‘ by 
heaven, and not a master taught’—and that the latter 


‘struck out a free design, 
Where life awoke and dawned in every line.’ 





What was the consequence? the whole school of painting sought 
to imitate these much-praised, but faulty models; and hence it fol- 
lows, that the Augustan age ‘of good Queen Anne,’ is a mere 
blank in the annals of painting. 

The age that followed this, was cursed with a worse and still 
more ignorant set of patrons. The reigns of a George the First, 
and George the Second, spread a degree of bad taste through the 
land, worthy of the darkest times of barbarism. Then arose 
Highmore, and Knapton, and Clostermans, and Hudson, whose 
egregious labors upon the persons of our ancestors, still deform the 
houses of most of the English gentry. They however ‘ pleased 
their age, and did not aim to mend.’ ‘The contemporaries of 
* good old Sir Robert’ were contented with these painful representa- 
tions of themselves, which however, will never be like human na- 
ture, till it 





‘ shall please the Lord 

To make his people out of board.’ 
It was then the height of ambition among the nobles of the land, to be 
transmitted to posterity in brickdust colored robes, with wooden 
folds, and with their coronets in shape and size resembling twelfth 
cakes, on tables beside them. Such men deserved no better pain- 
ters than those they met with: 


‘Well judging patrons who such works, could please, 
Patrons well worthy of such works as these.’ 


As an additional proof of the bad taste of England during the 
first half of the last century, it may be mentioned, that even those 
persons who travelled in Italy, and therefore may be supposed to 
have been the most enlightened of their age on the subject of art, 
brought back with them none of those real treasures which are 
always to he acquired in that country—‘ they had eyes but they 
could not see, nor distinguish what was worth buying: so, while 
the Regent Duke of Orleans formed the glorious gallery which 
still bears his name,’ and Augustus the third, King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony was rendering his capitol, Dresden, illustrious by 
a collection of pictures which is still the finest in Europe, our 
countrymen were raking together (and in Italy too!) the kind of 
trash we see at Burley, Corsham, and some other country houses.’ 

The Critic having thus satisfied himself that the unprogressive and 
depressed state of the Arts in England is ascribable chiefly to the 
bad taste and ignorance of patrons, proceeds to offer some sug- 
gestions as to the best method to be adopted in order to improve the 
defective tact and languid virtu of his countrymen; and his ideas 
and sentiments on this subject are so truly English and characte- 
ristic, that we cannot forbear quoting them for the edification 
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and amusement of our readers. It appears from this writer’s ac- 
count, that John Bull is so wholly taken up with affairs of more im- 
portance, and is so busily engaged in commercial and other pur- 
suits, that he really has not time to pay much attention to the lighter 
subject of the Fine Arts, and cultivate his taste, or even to treat 
himself to a passing glance at a collection, unless it should happen 
to lie in the very street that leads to his bankers or his counting- 
house, so that he may just look in for a moment, without being 
obliged to absent himself from his business or go inconveniently out 
of his way. Accordingly, itis the plan of the Reviewer to establish 
a National Gallery or collection in ‘the very gang-way of Lon- 
don,’ so as in a manner to force the chefs-d’ouvres of ancient and 
modern Art, upon the view and attention of the industrious and 
plodding citizens of the capitol; or- at any rate to afford them an 
opportunity of occasionally looking at new sp*cimens without 
being taken inconveniently from their daily business. ‘That it may 
be seen that we have not misrepresented the ideas of the writer, and 
vary but little from his language, we subjoin the passage from the Re~ 
view to which we have alluded. ‘* We think we have said enough to 
prove the extreme importance of improving the taste of patrons, that is 
of the public in general, which is only to be done by enabling them 
without trouble or difficulty to themselves, to study constantly the chefs- 
d’ouvres of the old masters. We lay great stress upon their being 
enabled to see them without difficulty, because, as we are a nation 
of much business, and with whom, therefore, time is most precious, it 
is our opinion that we should not go much out of our way to see a 
picture, even if it was painted by St. Luke. ‘To have a gallery of 
paintings generally and frequently seen, there must be no sending 
for tickets, no asking permission, &c. its doors must be always 
open, without fee or reward, to every decently dressed person ; it 
must not be placed in unfrequented streets, nor in a distant quarter 
of the town. To be of use it must be situated in the very gang- 
way of London, where it is alike accessible to all degrees of men: 
to the merchant as he goes to his counting-house—to the Peers and 
Commons in their way to their respective houses, &c.’ We con- 
fess we read the latter part of the first paragraph which we have 
marked in italics, more than once before we could assure ourselves 
that we perfectly comprehended it. That a writer in the midst of 
a grand dissertation upon the Fine Arts, and in an Essay expressly 
devoted to the object of promoting a taste for them among his 
countrymen, should, as if fearful that he might be suspected of an 
undue degree of enthusiasm on the subject, think it neces:ary to 
inform his readers, that for his own part he should consider it a loss 
of time to go out of his way to see a picture, even if it were paint- 
ed by St. Luke, certainly forms an instance of inconsistency as 
well as of gratuitous candor at once whimsical and amusing. The 
writer of the article in Mr. Campbell’s Magazine, from which our 
first extracts are taken, pathetically says, ‘Something must be 
done to save us fromthe laughter of the Continent.’ The ideas and 
language of the Quarterly Reviewer on which we have just com- 
mented, are certainly much more calculated to provoke than avert 
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the ridicule which the writer seems so anxious to ward off. While 
the French are in the habit of ridiculing the pretensions of their 
English neighbours to superior civilization and refinement, and 
affect to consider them as a nation of shop keepers, we have erred 
equally on this side of the Atlantic in adopting the mother country 
as our chief guide in matters of taste, as well as in Science and 
Literature. We are heuce in a fair way of degenerating into the 
humble and servile imitations of a vicious and detective model, and 
have to disabuse our minds of many errors and prejudices arising 
from the former colonial connection between the two countries, 
before we can hope to make any successful progress in the Arts, or 
in the career of intellectual improvement and genuine civilization. 

The following from the New Monthly Magazine for April, 1828, 
seems to shew that the criticisms we have quoted have as yet failed 
to produce any salutary effect. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

‘‘ What abortions, as specimens of architectural skill are our new public edifi 
ces! The waste of money, the lack of solidity, the dearth of talent they dis- 
play, are deplorable. Kew Palace and Carlton House, new buildings, are de- 
molished, having become decrepid in some thirty years. Bad brick, spongy 
Canadian timber, and plenty of plaster. Stuart’s Athens, with a copy of Vi- 
truvius, and a modern architect is set up, and ready to take from two and a half 
to five per cent. for his invaluable building nostrums, if he can make interest at 
court to undertake any. Custom-houses, and palaces like Fonthill, tumble down 


just as they are completed. An abhorrence of the principles of taste and soli- 


dity are the prevailing characteristics of the time. Our able engineers construct 
the only architectural works amongst us which have a claim to praise or dura- 
bility, or that our children will inherit, out of the millions squandered wastefully 
away on palaces and villas. Chambers, whose labours at Somerset Palace bore 
no very high character compared with the architects who went before him, is a 
Palladio, an Angelo, to the builders (for they ought not to be called architects, ) 
who Nashville and Wyatville at the public expense. Nor are modern architects less 
famous for projeeting monstrosities than for their tasteless imbecility of execu- 
tion. An architect named Wilson, has circulated a prospectus for building a 
Pyramid, for the purpose of sepulture ; the length of the base to be 1200 feet, 
the height 1500. He calculates the expense at 40,000,000/. which he wants Go- 
vernment to advance at the rate of 1,000,000/. per annum. This beats the Ports- 
mouth Canal scheme, which was monstrous enough, and would never have paid 
three farthings per cent. per annum to subscribers. Sir C. Wren had a reve- 
aue of two hundred pounds for his exertions ; the modern City Surveyor, whose 
name has not reached us, has, itis said, two thousand. This in a general way, 
accounts for the defects of modern architecture, which is now the love of money, 
not of art. Whata frightful calamity has occurred in the fall of the Brunswick 
Theatre! This, however, seems to be nobody’s fault |” 

Had we ventured to express similar opinions to those we have 
quoted from the Quarterly Review, and New Monthly Magazine, as 
the decisions of our own judg gment on the subject of British Art, 
they would in all probability have been considered as unjust and illibe- 
ral ; and whould have had to endure the canting reprehension of the 
moderatists and peace makers of our own country, who return the un- 
measured abuse, the calumnies and misrepresentations hy which 
British tourists and the unprincipled conductors of the famous 
Journal last cited, have sought to render the American name a by- 

’ g y 
word of contempt through the civilized world—by argumentative 
expostulations and ‘* temperate replies,’ which begin by fully ad- 
mitting the supremacy claimed by the mother country in civilization 
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letters and the Arts, and merely plead our youth and inexperience 
as demanding her generous forbearance and indulgence, with occa- 
sional modest hints of what we have already achieved in Science 
and the useful Arts; all winding up with a prophecy uttered with 
that confident tone which sycophants so spiritedly assume when 
they know that boldness will but give increased zest to their flatte- 
ry, that we shall in due time and season rival if not equal even 
our Great Prototype in power and refinement; in wealth, and in 
renown—intimating this as the highest point of glory to which we 
can possibly expect to arrive. We venture, however, t6 predict, 
that until we ascertain, and appreciate more correctly than we at 
present do, the place which England occupies in the scale of modern 
civilization aud refiuement ; we shall not only fail as she has done, 
in attempting to cultivate the higher departments of the Fine Arts, 
but will even fall below her, in these as well as in all other intel- 
‘ectual pursuits ; and finally degenerate into the humble and servile 
imitators of a vicious and inisleading example, which it would be 
far wiser in us to view as a beacon than to follow asa guide. It 
will be found that the doctrine we have been endeavouring to esta- 
blish, namely, that private patronage and enterprize can do nothing 
of any consequence towards improving and encouraging the Fine 
Arts, applies with equal force to other branches besides those to 
which our remarks have hitherto been confined; and we shall now 
proceed to take a view of the effects which this system has had upon 
the Drama in England, Germany and this country ; but shall draw 
our chief illustrations from the history of the British Stage. 

The present declining state of the Theatre in England, the pas- 
sion for German extravagancies, Melo-drames, Scenery and Show, 
which marks the corruption of public taste in that country, may 
be referred to as tending still further to illustrate the doctrine we 
have been maintaining; since we find, that even the most popular 
branch of the Fine Arts (as the Drama certainly is) has received 
no effectual impulse or improvement from the efforts of private en- 
terprize, or the boasted munificence of public patronage—those two 
wonder-working Agents by whom, as we are taught, every thing 
deserving of encouragement is sooner or later, and in general in 
due season brought forward, and nurtured to maturity and perfec- 
tion. 

A writer in the New Monthly Magazine, (the number we are un- 
able to refer to) after pathetically lamenting the present decli- 
ning state of the British Drama, proposes as a means of restoring 
it to its pristine dignity and honors, the formation of a Joint 
Stock Company, (such are the Stock-Exchange ideas of John 
Bull) with funds sufficient to build a Theatre, and place it on a 
permanent and respectable footing. A correspondent of the ‘ Al- 
bion, a journal published in New York, in adverting to the same 
subject, proceeds to designate the different causes which he con- 
ceives have tended to depress the fortunes of the Drama in England 
and this country ; and suggests various plans for rescuing it from its 
present sunken and degraded condition; all of which are quite as 
wide of the mark, and equally as absurd as those of the writer to 
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whom we have just referred. We give the following short extract from 
the piece :—‘ A short time since, we said a few words on the present 
depressed state of the Drama, and intimated our intention of fol- 
lowing the subject up ata future opportunity. There are several 
causes existing for the general decline of the Drama during the 
present age, but it will be sufficient to point out the following :— 
dearth of talent, both male and female—the practice of authors, 
making plavs for actors, instead of compelling actors to conform 
themselves to the plays, as heretofore—the inordinate introduction 
of showy pieces—the system of starring, &c.” It surely argues a 
degree of inaptness amounting to a species of national stupidity, 
that though separated by only twenty miles of water from their 
polished and enlightened neighbours the French, and having con- 
stant intercourse with Paris, where the Theatre has continued to 
flourish without a moment’s decline, under the steady and magni- 
ficent patronage of successive kings and dynasties, the English 
are yet puzzling themselves as to the causes of the declension and 
wretched state of their Drama, and are unable to discover that 
the difference in the two cases arises solely from the circumstance, 
that the Stage in France has always been magnificently supported 
by tbe funds of the government, while in England it is left to the 
management or is dependent on the exertions of a few adventu- 
rous individuals, who are in general soon overwhelmed by debt and 
embarrassments, and are at last barely enabled to keep their estab- 
ments afloat, by resorting to puffs and shows and the most contempti- 
ble exhibitions in order to attract a house, and draw a temporary 
supply to their exhausted treasury. ‘The Theatre Francaise, and 
different operas of Paris, are the most magnificent establishments 
of the kind, in Europe, and can never lose their attractions and 
high classical character, while they thus receive the steady patro- 
nage of the government, which whether under a Bonaparte or a 
Bourbon has steadily continued to extend to them its encourage- 
ment and support. We find it stated in an authentic document 
upon the subject, that the French government expended in the 
course of one year, one million five hundred thousand francs, for 
presents to prominent actors, and to pay the expenses of repairing 
the Theatre Francaise, and other Theatres. The Academie Royal 
de Musique, has cost the government, in the course of one year, 
800,000 francs, and the Italian Opera, 1100,000. The Theatre de 
Odeon and Opera Comique also cost the National treasury immense 
sums. The Actors and Musicians attached to these different establish- 
ments, when superannuated or disabled by disease, retire upon pen- 
sions ; and are early instructed in and trained up to the various 
parts which their natural talents best fit them to excelin. 

The Theatre in England has always been in the hands of pri- 
vate proprietors, and so far from receiving any assistance or sup- 
port from the government, has merely a permission to exhibit, while 
all new pieces are submitted to the revision or imprimature of a 
Lord Chamberlain, so that the only favour or aid extended to the 
establishment by the powers that be, is a gracious leave given to its 
Managers to make what they can, by catering to the existing taste 
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of the public, aud gratifying its general passion for spectacles and 
novelties, or in other words, by degrading the Stage to the level of 
a Circus, ora St. Bartholomew show. The results of this system 
are familiar to us all, and are sufficiently apparent in the com- 
plaints of the British writers of the present degenerate and de- 
graded state of their Drama.* The history of the British Stage is 
the history of the miseries and degradation of genius; and we 
need only refer to the biography of Sheridan for a specimen of 
what the lives and fortunes of Managers, Authors and Actors are, 
where they hang dependent upon the capricious patronage of the 
public; from whom after every sacrifice that they make to its 
changing humours and taste, they can extort only a scanty and 
insufficient support. Even the gifted Author of the School for 
Scandal, sinning against his better knowledge and taste, was com- 
pelled by the pressure of debt and the embarrassments of their 
establishment, to concur with his brother Managers in bringing 
forward some of the wildest extravagancies of the Mad-house 
Drama of Germany, and the showy and unmeaning Melo-drames 
of Dimond, of Cherry, and Weber; and was finally condemned 
to see the boards that had been graced by the classic productions of 
his pen, profaned by horses and Circus riders, who were introduced 
as a last resort in the hope of drawing a house and procuring a 
temporary supply tothe exhausted treasury of the Theatre. As we 
are not delivering a speech, nor drawing up the report of a Con- 
gressional committee, we shall not here by way of further illustra- 
tion, go into a detailed and endless history of the lives and misfor- 
tunes of Managers, Players, and Dramatic Authors, &c. but shall 
confine ourselves to a few comments upon the effects which the 
system we have been speaking of has had upon the taste and 
Dramatic literature of England. 


* That inthe departments of learning and solid erudition, our English precep- 
tors can scarcely set up any higher pretensions than in those of taste and the 
Fine Arts, the following extract from the June No, of the Quarterly Review for 
1825, will be found to save us from the responsibility of asserting or maintain- 
ing. “If we have not surpassed the Literature of Germany, and still more, 
have not equalled itt the fault is our own. We are so accustomed to dwell on 
the extraordinary merit of a few of our great writers, that we are in general 
insensible to the manifold deficiencies of our literature. Yet if we compare it 
with that of France or Germany, its poverty in works of laborious learning 1s 
truly remarkable. If a student in history ask where he can find an account of 
any of the great nations of the continent, we recollect nothing better to refer 
him to than the miserable compilation of Russell, or the heavy and unsatisfac- 
tory volumes of the Universal History. We are not forgetful of the works of 
Robertson, of Cox, and of Mr. Hallam; but these embrace only particular 
periods, and still leave it undeniable that we have no good history of any 
modern nation except our own. In ecclesiastical history we have a remark- 
able instance of our peculiar defect—a want of learning. But our inferiority is 
still more striking i* every branch of study connected with the history, antiquittes, 
and literature of Greece and Rome. In Lexicography our list contains scarcely 
a name of high reputation, and the many defects and errors of the Greek Gram- 
mar used in our schools may well excite a foreigner’s astonishment. If we turn 
to works written in illustration of ancient manners, arts, institutions and laws, 
what names can we find among our countrymen to oppose to those of Grevius and 


t Vet it is not more than forty years since the Germans began to cultivate their 
Zanguage, or to form a literature. 
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Like the English we are in the constant habit of applying the 
leading political principles of our government to subjects upon 
which they have no proper bearing, and are for submitting every 
thing to the test of popular opinion, and the ultimate tribunal of 
the people: hence they are accustomed to regard even the humble 
and unfortunate corps of Managers and Actors as the servants of 
the public, and accordingly treat them even worse than those upper 
servants, the head and civil functionaries of our government ; look- 
ing down upon them as little better than mimes and buffoons, who 
are bound to furnish us with amusement and whom we are authorized 
to treat as we list, with alternate indignity and neglect. It was not 
by such a system, but by honoring the Arts that the ancient Greeks 
carried them to perfection, and that the French and Italians have 
so pre-eminently excelled in them. It will be found that whenever 
the Theatre is thus abandoned, without any permanent fund or 
support, to the precarious and uncertain patronage of the public, it 
necessarily becomes the interest of Authors, Managers, and Actors, 
to accommodate their performances and exhibitions to the reigning 
or popular taste of the day, however misled or corrupt that may 
be; a course that inevitably leads to the speedy degradation of the 
Drama, and that ends with its becoming what it now is both in 
England and this country, a species of mongrel entertainment that 
can with difficulty be kept up, even by a continued succession of 
novelties and extravagancies, and that scarcely any longer aspires 
to the character of a rational amusement. In this way, the public 
taste instead of being improved by the productions and master 
pieces of genius, and guided by the discerning judgment of en- 
lightened criticism, is rendered daily more depraved ; and finally, 
even the critic and scholar are led to frame their rules and make up 
their awards in implicit conformity to the supposed peculiar nation- 
al taste, and much more generally follow than direct the current of 
popular opinion. It is in obedience to this species of popular influ- 
ence that the critics of England and Germany have been induced 
to adopt and advocate the strange and incongruous vrinciples that 
form the basis of the irregular and peculiar drama of those coun- 
tries; aud hence it is that a romantic Theatre has been set up in 
opposition to the classic, as if there could be any new distinction 
between right and wrong, or as if there could possibly be any more 
than one standard of pure and correct taste. It is then to the joint 
Operation of the causes we have indicated that we owe the irregu- 
larities, the episodical plots, the mixture of buffoonery with tragic 


Gronovius, of Muersiys, of Segonius, of Petit, of Montefaucon, of Winkleman, 
of Godefroi, of Heineccius, and a multitude of others; without naming the 
great modern writers of Germany, Crewzer, Hugo, Haubold and Savigny.— Art. 
Early Rom. His. In another part of the same article it is said, “ in our literary 
yntercouse with Germany, we have hitherto been as passivé traders as the Chi- 
nese, and have suffered our productioas to be exported, without any desire to 
import those of our neighbours in return; or if we have purchased any of their 
commodities we have trafficked like savages, bartering things of real value for 
mere glass, the toys and tawdry finery of those with whom we have traded.” If 
the English thus liken themselves to savages in their literary intercourse with 
their neighbours, what designation will they apply to us who are content to take 
‘rom them at second hand this trash along with still worse stuff of their own. ? 
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scenes, and other barbarisms of the English and German Drama, 
which we find gravely defended by the critics of those countries, 
apparently for the sole purpose of bolstering up the reputation and 
varnishing over the defects,of their favorite and leadiug Dramatic 
authers. Would so discerning a critic as Johnson have thought of 
combatting the dramatic principles laid down by Aristotle and the 
French writers, which though passing under the authority of their 
names, are no other than those of nature and common sense ; or 
have penned the tissue of sophisms contained in his preface to 
Shakespeare, had not his better judgment been overruled by the 
known prejudices and partiality of his countrymen in tavor of the 
great Literary Outlaw upon whose works he was commenting, and 
whose defects and aberrations from rule he was well aware it would 
have been deemed little less than treason in him to have freely criti- 
cised or condemned. As we have no partialities of this kind to 
mislead us in America, it is to be hoped that we may at lust cast off 
some of the mental leading strings by which we have been so long 
bound to the side of the mother-country ; and _ will -learn to distrust 
her as a literary guide, and indeed to appreciate her intellectual 
claims of all kinds with somewhat less awe, and a little more cor- 
rectly than we have hitherto been in the habit of doing ; for otherwise 
we may in vain hope to make any progress in the Fine Arts, or in any 
branch of Literature but that of the experimental and useful scien- 
ces. We have yet to form a Drama, this being at present the most 
barren branch of our literature; and in this, as in almost every 
other department, our favorite English models, are more calcu- 
lated to instruct us by their defectsthan to improve us by their ex- 
cellencies. 

In another paper we propose to offer a few remarks upon 
the Grecian and French Drama, which we trust will tend to throw 
additional light upon the subject we have been discussing, 





SONNET. 


The groves are bending to the mournful breeze, 

That nightly sighs amid these solemn trees ; 

And the gust comes drearily at intervals, 

And the sadness of the night my soul appals ; 

For nothing stirs save the bleak blank wind, 

And the flapping doors—and they chill the mind ; 

Like the voice of a spirit, or the voice of the dead, 
They come on the soul in the depth of the night, 

And they summon the scenes, forms and faces long fled, 
And they are clothed in a gloomy and ghastly light ! 

It is not fancy—even Thou dost seem 

Like a dimly remembered tone or token, 

The mockery and madness of a dream, 

Which waking tells us that the heart is broken! S. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARTH—sy rrsz tr. 


Young Sir:—In compliance with your request, and willing te 
reciprocate that frank confidence which you have already exhibited 
in our brief conferences, I will now proceed to make you acquain- 
ted with all the knowledge which I really possess of my own for- 
mation and subsequent life. 

Much, on this subject, you have no doubt, gathered from other 
sources ; but I ask who can better enlighten you on the matter of 
ones life (supposing that one inclined to speak the truth) than him- 
self. And you will easily conceive that the good opinion which 
men entertain of whatever concerns or is connected with their own 
understandings, has shot infinitely far ahead of their capacity either 
to learn themselves, or to inform others. Your accounts, there- 
fore, though I will not at present enter into a discussion of their 
absurdities, must be in many instances wild and erroneous. Dis- 
posed to speculate, from the atom of the immortal principle of light 
within him, Man is yet too litle regulated in his conclusions by 
the foresight and knowledge which belongs to it, to benefit himself 
by its possession. He ate too little of the apple to be wise, too 
much of it to be happy. Enough of it for presumption—too little 
for modesty and humility. But to return. 

You will yourself have perceived, if I have not very much mis- 
taken your character, that the process of life im those portions of 
my body which have come more immediately under the sphere of 
your own observation, very nearly resembles the qualities and ne- 
cessaries of existence in Man. I need the same sunshine and the 
same dews—the same rain, and in some extremities of my frame 
the same cold and heat, that in equal extremities and mediums are 
requisite for health in him. Nor 1s health the only object in this 
variety. 'Thesense of enjoyment—nearly the same with both of us— 
where our discontent does not wholly blind us to its perception appears 
to be gratefully consulted. ‘The two grand seasons of the year from 
which the lesser and more minute divisions arise, winter and summer 
will be found admirably to relieve each other—their several advan- 
tages are known best by their evident comparison and contrast. 
As the warmth of summer departs—the cool and sharp, bracing 
and reviving winds of October invigorate and strengthen, and 
in turn when winter becomes tedious and fretful, its snows are 
agreeably broken by its moderated but noisy departure in March ; 
while April and May genially by the balm of the flowers and the 
soft influence of milder breezes atone for the tense and austere severity 
of the preceding season. Thus like a tender mother softening 
with affection and kindness the severer sense of duty which wrin- 
kles a father’s or a tutor’s brow—this latter comparison is made 
for your benefit. So far is there a sympathy in our lives. Yet 
farther. The death of the plants, the flowers, trees and leaves 
stores my bosom with a renewed and second principle of life, 
as the death of the mortal, gives freedom and full development to 
the hitherto confined principle of immortality in Man. 
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To say, that I am supported in a pure and healthy habit, by the 
same means as yourself would be perhaps only to remind you of 
some of your early studies. Your inquiries may have shown 
that as m your system, [I must become diseased and impure 
were there not a free circulation of blood through my body. That 
I have arteries and veins and streams that intersect each other and 
supply my overgrown frame with the same animal life, and strength- 
en and invigorate me in the same manner as your body is said to 
exhibit in its nicer and more microscopic structure. It 1s true, that 
to your eye the materiel may possess not the same external appear- 
ance ; but when we know that the agency of both is the same and 
the effects precisely alike, though my blood you designate, water, 
would be to admit that the difference is merely nominal, and be- 
neath the consideration of a reflecting mind. That I am not sim- 
ilarly constructed with yourself, you at least, are not well calcula- 
ted to determine, however you pretend to do so. Before your in- 
dividual eye, 1 am but a heavy and elaborated mass, without any of 
the nicer adaptations of shape to the order requisite to beauty or 
grace. If I have a protuberance or depression you term it a moun- 
tain, hill, valley or plain with the utmost sang froid, without for a mo- 
ment reflecting that you speak of a living, moving and feeling creation. 
Should I not have life that bring it forth? Is not the hidden spring of all 
vitality inme? Donot my waters (touse your own phraseology that 
I may be the better understood) leap within me; my hills tremble--my 
flowers and plants and trees bud, bloom, and prove their claim to 
every peculiarity of life, by perishing at last? Do they spring at 
your command—and do I not bring them forth? Are you able to 
determine my dimensions, when my features are perpetually vary- 
ing? Not in your short day, it is true, but in due proportion to my own 
stages of life, and the regular period allotted to the existence of Time. 
Could you but for one moment take, in at a glance every extre- 
mity of my giant frame.—Could I be extended before you as a 
perfect whole—laid out by an omniscient yet minute and particular 
eye. Could you determine and behold my vast and mighty undu- 
lations—my hills swelling into graceful columns—my vales laid 
down in agreeable featurings ; every part admirably fitted, and the 
symmetry of the whole, beheld as you never will behold it, then, 
would you at once discover that bulk is not alone the proper character 
of my frame, and that I am in no way deficient in that sweetness 
and delicacy of proportion which your limited understandings, sel- 
dom can discover in the profoundness and sublimity of ‘cloud in- 
vested things.’ And then would you at once feel the many injuries 
your ignorance has done me. But it is in no wise difficult (such is 
the wretched vanity of your species) to dismiss a subject, like my- 
self, with a lofty but ridiculous frivolity as defective and incomplete 
which your own blindness prevents you from discovering in full. 
Of this however, hereafter. 

Of my birth, like all other children, I know nothing. I believe, 
further to confirm the analogy between us, that I passed through 
several stages of appearance ere I reached my presunt matured and 
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elaborated size. ‘There was an ordeal term of infancy and imbe- 
cility ; childhood aud vapor; mauhood and flippancy ; maturity— 
that is to say, a climax in my growth, a point in progression, over 
which I might not advance, aud pain and labor. ‘That 1 was call- 
ed up as yourself in distinct atoms from the boundlessness of space— 
that | gathered newer accretions every noment—not as your wisdom 
might suppose by a natural aud to be expected determination to the 
centre, but from the mighty destiny—the voice—the spirit that had 
gone forth, the propelling energies of whose thundering wings drove 
them towards the great work of my creation :—that I swung darkly 
and blackly in the eternal space ; blind, confused, wandering and 
imbecile—-that after a certain period of time, when I bad reached 
the utmost extent of size calculated for me by the mighty destiny 
that conceived and produced me, I was stretched forth that the 
spirit might cover me with its wings—life, animation, all was the 
consequeuce, and I leaped with a blind and impulsive determination 
into the sphere which | now occupy. Still all was darkness and 
vacancy about me and I writhed in ungovernable anguish for that 
something of light which I knew not as yet how to comprehend or 
toname. Like men, and spirits, and angels, I too refused to obey the 
awful mandate that nade and fixed me in the orb I occupied-—I too 
rebelled with a stiff-necked determination arising from my igno- 
rance of that power to which I was but as an atom struggling with the 
winds—I leaped and struggled, and was bound down to my office. 

But 1 was not long condemned to remain rolling in my huge 
sphere without companionship. 'The heavy and solid darkness that 
weighed me down aud depressed me with a felt, yet umseen presence 
gradually began to dissipate. Sounds gathered in the distance—the 
first mysterious whisperings of light:—music the most ravishing 
and exquisite,—music—you can conceive nothing of it in your 
life—so warmly, powerfully, tenderly and magically, that with the 
brightness of a cloud, it enveloped and grew around me. I became 
fixed,—charmed into stillnesss :—a spell was on me, a faintness of 
delight—every tumult—every rebellious feeling was hushed into 
immediate silence. How can I hope to give you any idea of its 
character, or how can you conceive of the exquisite harmony, the 
sublime mysteries of that Creation now first breathing into life and 
sound. 

I warn you, however, not to misapply terms, and when I speak of 
musi¢, to figure to yourself the discords of your black and yellow 
Bands and kettle drums, and the still worse jangling of your Orches- 
tras and Theatres. It rose gradually and sweetly and mournfully— 
swelling as it approached into a mighty and ear-piercing burst, a 
diapason of heavenly voices ; then sweetly and sadly depressed in- 
to low murmurings, as if the throne of eternity was about wheel- 
ing over the golden arches of heaven. In a moment every thing 
was hushed ; even the first breathings of infant Time were unheard. 
But other sounds succeeded them—musical and melodious and yet 
not music—you have heard it in the winds at night, and the wa- 
ters have borne it to your ears—and the thunder and the tempest, 
the earth and its flowers and plants, and day and night have each 
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conveyed it to the perception of your senses. It was the voice— 
the spirit of all—the awful, I am, and I trembled and shrunk 
into quietude and nothing before it. It had, not to compare it to 
any thing of human life, precisely such an eflect on me, as a deep 
toned bell would have upon you in the desert, with a perfect con- 
sciousness On your part that none really was near you. It was 
sharp, musical and finely attenuated thunder. ‘Then rose once more 
the delicious melody that had preceded it, and huge volumes of 
light poured forth upon me from the heavens. I grew dim; I 
was dazzled and blinded by ‘ excessive bright.” Light was born 
around me; it flew to my embrace—never was friend more 
warmly met—lI grasped it to me. I hid it in all my recesses—it 
was mine, all mine, and I leaped and bounded in delirious trans- 
port. Oh! how grateful was its presence ; [ surveyed myself as in 
a mirror, and grew mad with transport. Vacancy was no longer 
the occasion of my dread. I could now look up, not to be crowded, 
again upon by darkness, but to behold the heavens unveiled— 
the mysterious, glorious and awfully splendid sanctuary thrown 
open, and the pure streams of new born light, rushing forth in so- 
lid bodies upon each other. What a vision! bright wings, and 
beauty in its most sublime and delicate featurings were there before 
me. Glorious forms were directing their flight on distant offices 
and wheeling far upon the verge of my horizon; others were in im- 
mediate attendance about the emerald throne—all employed—all 
happy. Now might be beheld a bright wing cleaving the succes- 
sive columns of light that still continued to rush forth upon me 
scattering their dense folds into a wider spread effulgence that 
darted every where, giving though not in equal proportions, the same 
lustre to every portion of my huge body. 

Voices were all about me—voices of power. Glorious figures 
descended upon me: I was disarmed of power and motion. In- 
sensible as regards my capacity to move—innumerable offices were 
performed by them which I could neither see nor comprehend. But 
all things were commanded by a voice whose authority I felt. It 
was about, above, around and within me at the same moment, and 
when it was exercised I thrilled through my whole frame. Then 
rose a song of gladness and triumph; of thanksgiving, praise and 
rejoicing ; so rich, so mellow, that again I was bound down ina 
charm ; enveloped in silence that was spread like a cloud above 
me, till the melody had passed upward into the azure gates. ‘The 
sxcess of light, the splendour, the oppressive glory I now _per- 
ceived was mellowed down into softer and more delicate and 
beautiful colourings. The skies became beautifully tinged with its 
mellow hues, and I perceived with renewed anxiety and fear that 
the rich enjoyment I had so lately received was gradually depart- 
ing from me. Not so rapidly as it had bounded forthand enveloped 
me, but in slow and beautiful bodies that grew into rich and co- 
loured forms and entered the portals whence they had issued. [ 
struggled to grasp and retaio the still fleeting deceptions, but in 
vain ; column after column formed before me and disappeared, till 
at length they had all departed, leaving me with a knowledge of 
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enjoyment, rather the parent of pain than pleasure, as it had proved 
so fleeting and evanescent. 

I shuddered at the cold blackness that was destined again to 
enshroud me in its horrible embrace. I grew convulsed and mad- 
dened in excessive emotion. Chillness and vacancy came on me, 
and I trembled at my own wide, extended and unprotected bulk. 
Evils unknown seemed to threaten me, more fearful as they were un- 
known. I dreaded unformed and doubtful, but still horrible dan- 
gers, and shuddered and shrunk and writhed my great body in ten 
thousand different contortions. Ona sudden [ heard a rushing 
noise as of two hosts of mighty wings in battle; this confirmed 
my apprehensions, and I writhed the more. The dreadfe! noise 
approached. Roaring tremendously and foaming with rage, I 
knew nothing to liken it to—I knew not what to fear, yet feared 
every thing. Now bellowing, now foaming, and fretting, then 
clashing as of the weapons of bannered hosts, then moaning as of 
the dying in battle. I found none of these comparisons then, and 
they but ill convey the horrible realities that I dreaded to encoun- 
ter. At length I felt my extremities covered completely by an im- 
mense stream of rushing waters, that kept rapidly approaching the 
main portions of my body and increasing in quantity as they pro- 
ceeded. In vain were all my contortions; in vain did I shrink 
from the deluge. I was covered and pressed down by the im- 
mense and pitiless mass, that kept an infernal roaring and plung- 
ing above me, and seemed to yell triumphantly as I threw myself 
upwards to escape them. I found all exertion vain, and gave up 
my short lived dream of delight and enjoyment for the prospect of 
a sudden termination of that existence which I now felt to be only 
irksome and full of dread. Yet did L not then perish. I felt my- 
self, enveloped about as I was by the wild and bounding and al- 
mighty surges. I was still a creature of life and perception, though 
without the enjoyment which I had proposed to myself in the ear- 
lier stages of my being. 

I now discovered there was no eternity in pleasure, and that life 
as well in man as in myself, was liable to frightful vicissitudes. 
Many hours (how long and weary did they seem to me) had now 
passed away, when I felt a considerable lessening of the weight 
above me, my joints seemed released from a burthen which had 
cramped them, and as they were stretched or contracted, how inex- 
pressible was my delight to perceive that the waters were in reality 
receding—in hoc signo spesmea. [ut their departure was less rapid 
and more gradual and without any of the turbulence and noise 
that attended their approach. Several hours had elapsed ere they 
had well left me to the perception and enjoyment of the glorious 
day that succeeded so dismal a night: out-poured the floods of light 
and refreshment as on the day before, yet mellowed at first, then 
when the eye seemed fully prepared for the vision, bursting forth in 
one full orbed splendor that dazzled all inferior objects in propor- 
tion to its own glory. What a life was that daytome. Warmed 
by the concentration of light, I felt every part of my vast body 
awaken, roused up and released from the waters. I felt a freshness 
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and perception throughout my frame; and flowers and grass and 
shrubs sprung forth from my bosom to shelter me from the heat of 
that sun, whose power while it warmed and enriched, had otherwise 
parched and destroyed me. How beautiful was then my appear- 
ance—with what a grace did I ascend the whirling axle and join 
the eternal dances of the spheres. How did I relax and stretch 
myself beneath the Heavens while the full blaze that gushed forth 
like living waters from their bosom reflected upon me the richest 
splendors. I could now behold myself in all the variations of my 
frame. I could see and delight in the graceful undulations of the 
gigantic but happy symmetry of my form. ‘Then were my observa-~ 
tions directed to the wonderful creation that floated in azure and 
gold around and above me. All this day was a day of delirium 
and wonder. Beautiful forms descended upon me, leaping again 
playfully into the heavens and pursuing each other with songs and 
delight and without the least respect or consideration for the 
aggrieved body over which they wantoned so rudely. ButI was 
held to the endurance of that which I could not redress. In fact 
there was a spell upon me, which I could not have wished removed ; 
it was all a glory—a sun—a life of beautiful images and winning 
endearments. But now as these images began to fade—as 1 
beheld the burning globe descend, and heard it hiss in the dark 
waters that lay foaming and roaring around me—as the bright- 
ness left the sky, and I began to perceive that my own body grew 
less in my sight and what was visible became dim and doubtful, all 
my emotions of delight subsided. The night that I had already 
spent was too well remembered not to create many terrors 
and fears from its return. And with a shuddering horror which 
neither the past pleasures of the day, nor the hope of its reappear- 
ance could dissipate, I resigned myself to that fate from which there 
was no hope of escape. But how was I disappointed when after 
some hours of idle apprehension, the waters failed to ascend my 
limbs—the darkness and gloom of the night were dispelled—and a 
sudden stream of splendor, less burning but equally bright with that 
which attended the day, darted across my sight. I turned to dis- 
cover whence it proceeded and beheld a column of pale and silvery 
whiteness stretch itself over the vast space which night had occu- 
pied. It grew as it advanced, and diverged into smaller streams 
that flew in every direction until it occupied the space around me 
with their richness. Shall I tell you that this was the Moon—about 
to make her first ascent into the blue and beautiful Heavens. Silence 
and quiet were her attendants as well as beauty and light. But 
the winds arose, and the waters again leapt, and I feltthem gradual- 
ly ascending above me without the power of release. But after an 
hours apprehension I discovered my fears to be idle—their advance 
was arrested by some unseen power, and the chrystal gates of 
heaven were closed as the night advanced. All was wildly and 
beautifully still, and I was enabled to see by the light of the Moon 
that world of waters which I so much dreaded. With what a sen- 
sation of awe did I behold them—yet there they lay before me 
stretched out like myself in a peaceful calm, and revelling in the 
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delicious luxury of the moonlight. But she began to decay and 
towards morning I discovered what before I had not seen from her 
superior splendor the numerous lesser lights that were profusely scat- 
tered around me. Whata fairy picture of wildness and sublimity. You 
may find it likened to, not equalled in your dreams. ‘There was 
not a shadow upon my huge body. There was not a cloud upon 
the firmament—and even the waters black from their density were 
wrapt in a garment of fretted silver. But when the Moon had 
waned into day and the stars had hidden themselves to be preserved 
from a final absorption in the coming splendor, what new won- 
ders were before me. New sounds unheard before and unconceiv- 
ed, at least by me, were in my ears; and far as my eye could stretch 
my whole body had been taken possession of by as discordant an 
asemblage of horned and unhorned, tailed and untailed, winged 
and unwinged beasts and birds, flesh and fowl as could be dreamt 
of or imagined. Making perfectly free with every thing they met, 
some were nipping the grass and plants that had sheltered me from 
the sun—some were lying down upon me—some inconsiderately 
burrowing in my body with their huge and uncomfortable horns, 
and others more insolent yet, were employed in smelling at the 
body which they had already taken the liberty of occupying. ‘This 
more than all the rest excited my anger, and [I tumbled and twisted 
myself in various directions, in order if possible to dislodge and 
remove them. But, as if in punishment for my fruitless efforts, my 
limbs were chained and fixed in the position in which I had ventur- 
ed to throw them—shaped to distortion: this may account in some 
measure for those undulations in my frame which your erudite and 
far sighted Scavans have denominated hills and mountains, and from 
them valleys and plains. Alas! these distinctions like places and 
profits with you, have only been productive of many evils. One 
blind and ambitious fool many centuries after my birth and before 
yours, was cruel enough to cut through one projection of my body 
which went by the name of Mount Athos, little dreaming that my 
nose was all the time suffering under his mad and cruel infliction.* 
Others, before and since, not hhking suck elevations have levelled va- 
rious of my members to a same and insipid evenness of surface. 
Some, not satisfied with working their own ddvancement at my 
expense, have allied themselves to my old enemy the Sea, with 
whom Iam continually at war and from whom I daily wrest some 
territory, and are proceeding by ditching and canal making to bring 
him into my dominions. This auxiliary has been found, I re- 
gret to believe, principally among your people of America, who 
thus with the true spirit of Republican Institutions repay me for 
the home, security and wealth which I afforded them, on receiving 
them into my bosom. I had now some objects for contemplation, 
less exalted and more within the scope of my observation than I 
had yet seen—this perhaps established that better understanding 
between us, which still continues in spite of the barbarous incursions 
into the territorial part of my body which I have already hinted at 
and complained of. 


* Rollin, v. Inv. Greece by Xerxes. 
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After this, two fair creatures were before me and upon me. I 
have seen men and women since—how many it would be useless, 
as well as impossible to say—but none like them. Beauty and In- 
nocence were about, and enveloped and was a part of them, 
and I worshiped and loved them. Nor was I alone in my adora- 
tion. The most savage of the rude hosts that infested me, respect- 
ed and bowed down and humbled themselves before them. Scarce- 
ly less beautiful than the glorious images which came down and 
walked and conversed with them in delightful familiarity, how could 
we do less than worship. ‘These were your parents, boy. Alas! 
how very unlike their children—but they resembled you at last— 
driven from their innocent habitations, a flaming sword waving be- 
hind them, an unfathomable waste before—with unknown dangers 
to encounter, and the first proof of their deformity and fall, the re- 
laxed worship of the beast, who growled on them as they passed 
him. But I am speaking of the lite of others, not of my own. 

I have little else to say. Ihave confined myself in this brief ac- 
count solely to my own, and that part of the creation of other ob- 
jects which is necessary to be known in order to the understanding 
of mine. ‘The various subsequent revolutions of my life would 
fatigue, however it might instruct you. It consists as well as your 
own of many vicissitudes, many changes, hopes and apprehensious. 
I am subject to a destiny which makes me yours now, but revenges 
me on you hereafter. You will all—your great and despised aud 
unknown, come and he down with me at last, thus restor.ng me 
that which had been taken from me in your formation. ‘lhe fate 
which makes me serve you is a severe one. J have to bear the con- 
tumely of your arrogance and pride, to be trifled with by your con- 
ceit and insolence. Feeling this to be the case, I have frequently 
revenged myself under particular grievances—by relaxing a leg [ 
have lodged a city under the waters, while at the same time I have 
benefitted other portions of mankind by lifting a leg above them. 
Thus your Scavans have discovered new continents—and thus are 
you sometimes losing Islands and finding others, where the ocean 
only was to be seen before. I may charge you with many rob- 
beries. Not content with what I place on my surface at vour dis- 
posal and intended for your good, you come with instruments to 
embowel and to rob me. Spoils which your fathers and the pre- 
adamites had thought it sacrilege to touch, you grope for and dis- 
cover and pocket with undisguised satisfaction. In more modern 
times you even threatened to go farther. One desperate adventurer 
as I have understood from various sources, is proceeding, not as 
other travellers have heretofore been satisfied to do, to the end and 
extremity of my outward body, but to the ransacking of my very 
insides and exploring my bowels. He would discover of what my 
entrails are composed ; and as I understand even avows a determi- 
nation to turn me inside out. This be assured I shall never submit to 
quietly—I will contract myself and crush him and whatever vehi- 
cle he makes his journey in, or I will eject him into an eternal 
residence with the walrus’ of the Pole. I have perhaps too long 
eccupied your attention—but I hope not without affording you some 
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small enjoyment in recompense. If however you have derived no 
satisfaction from my endeavours I cannot do better than subscribe 
myse!f without further delay, your affectionate first parent 

THE EARTH. 





THE LAST LEAF. 


It was the last of all the leaves, that Spring in rich array 

Had sent in plenitude of pow’r to woo his Young Bride, May— 

When the sun at morning rose and shone without a single cloud, 

And the pale cold Moon in light alone, walk’d consciously and proud ; 

It hung upon a pleasant tree, that now was stripp’d and bare, 

And it the saddest of its race, the only—last one there— 

Thus sung it in a mournful tone, while winds were sighing by, 

And the cold November nights came down ‘neath a bleak and wintry sky. 


‘I am the last of all my race, I’ve seen my brethren fade, 

The bright ones I no longer trace, that once these boughs array’d : 
There was a spirit in the air, upon the gentle morn 

When I, and all my brethren there in dewy green were born, 

That shook its fragrant wings around ’till light from ev’ry bough 
Streamed o’er the green and mantled ground, that is so lonely now ; 
And summer leaves, and summer birds, commingling fill’d the sky— 
So bright—ye saw '—and deem ye not, ’twas cruel they should die ? 


‘ Theirs was the sunny morn, they grew when mocker mimics throng 
Amid our green and mantling boughs, to warble forth their song ; 
And many a shining insect came, and many a bird, whose note 

Was soft and gentle as the tones on evening airs that float, 

When thro’ our arms at eventide, the icy moonbeams come, 

And fairy forms are seen to glide, whose veices are not dumb, 
Singing those mournful madrigals, too fine for mortal ear, 

But which we heard at intervals, full, tender, soft and clear. 


‘ Mine was the lot to see them bloom in fellowship and pride, 

Mine was the eye beheld their tomb,—would with them I had died ! 
For not a bird now comes to make his shelter in my boughs, 

And even young lovers now forsake the spot that heard their vows ; 
The roving zephyrs too that came with roset breath and bloom, 

Now scorch me with a blast of flame, or chill me o’er with gloom ; 
And sa@ I watch in lonesomeness, the dark ground, bleak and bare, 
Or strew’d with shapes I love not less, than when they comrades were. 


‘ Ah! soon shall come the darker hours and I shall be with them, 

The green-eyed leaves, the rose lipp’d flow’rs, long shaken from their stem ; 
Last night a tempest shook around, the branches o’er my head 

And whirl’d my brethren from the ground, that long since had been dead ! 
And well I knew the boding came to warn me to prepare, 

A fellowship with them to claim, beyond the dark storms here, 

And all the streams of life withdraw, and colder I become, 

No breeze shall cool, no sun shall thaw, and now—my voice is dumb.’ 


That night a tempest shook the wood, the sky was dark and dread, 
And he who heard that last leaf sing, well knew that it was dead ; 
Yet came he at the morning’s dawn, and stood beneath the tree, 
And look’d ia vain, (for it was gone) that latest leaf to see: 
But in the tree there was a bird, at intervals that sung, 
And mournful were the notes he heard from that strange warbler’s tongue; 
And thus they ran, and passing sweet tho’ sadly still they fell, 
' The leaf, its scatter’d race shall meet and with them haply dwell.’ 
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Sketches of the History, Manners and Customs of the North Americgn Indians, 


with a plan for their melioration. By James BucHanan, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 
838— New-York. 


Tue author or rather the compiler of the above mentioned 
sketches seems to us, to be one of those well-meaning, benevolent 
individuals who have been blessed with a large portion of human 
charity and good feeling, but with little of the foresight and reflec- 
tion necessary for their proper guidance,;—easily gulled with the 
extravagancies of others, on subjects little known and little exam- 
ined into, and willing to believe as gospel all the representations 
of the idle, and all the theories and speculations of the ingenious 
and designing. Such a character is not uncommon in every com- 
munity, and holding as it does, a situation, marked and aloof from 
the rest of society only by that peculiar disposition, which in fact 
gives it all the notoriety it acquires. Like Dr. Mitchell it will 
bestow elaborate inquiry upon a head formed from a turnip, and 
like him, it possesses that claim upon public respect and esteem 
which arises solely from a knowledge of clever or humane inten- 
tion: No farther. 

It is the object of the author as set forth in his preface, to excite 
a general sympathy in behalf of an oppressed and suffering peo- 
ple, and, if possible, to direct the attention of the public to the 
proper investigation of a subject, which he alledges to have been 
totally omitted in the catalogue of evils already provided for by 
the christian world, viz. The miserable condition of our North 
American Indians. It may be as well ere we advance any farther 
into the main body of the two volumes before us, to ask, if this be 
true? Is it true, that while the African and the Zealander and the 
Greenlander and the South Sea Savage, have been provided with 
lavish views of the principles of the church of Christ; while the 
bible has been-sent to and expounded among them; while schools 
are directing the propercourse of their understandings, and cloths 
and coverings are conspiring to warm and civilize them—ais it true, 
we ask—that nothing has yet been done for the North American 
Iadian? Has he been forgotten amid all the provisions of an en- 
thusiastic zeal, which has called forth donations and charities with 
the tongues of demure and puritanical men, preaching women and 
prattling babes? For our own part, we had long ago been led to 
believe from what we have thought an extravagant rage upon this 
subject, that there was a great deal too much said, and (unlike the 
cases where too much is said) a great deal too much done for their 
civilization. ‘To avoid being taken up rather shortly, by the profes- 
sing christian for this apparent indisposition to the proper exten- 
sion of the word of Christ, and the fruit of his interposition, among 
the Savage, we will go more largely into our views upon the subject. 

The grand object of all interference on the part of the civilized, in 
relation to those who are as yet in the land of darkness, is strictly 
speaking,—the bettering of their condition. By this is meant as 
well their physical as moral condition ;—the requirements of the 
body as the wants of the mind. Nothing on the first blush of the 
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proposition is seemingly easier than to determine, how these wants 
are to be satisfied. ‘The only question apparently asked by those 
who desire this sort of thing, is—‘ how shall we get money?’ It 
is never for a moment thought at all important to enquire what is 
the proper mode of civilization; or whether it will be even ne- 
cessary that the savage should be first taught to understand your 
language before you address him on the subjects of revelation and 
the immortality of the soul. With a blind zeal worthy of the days 
of Peter the Hermit, and with all due reverence be it spoken, with 
all the liberal disinterestednes of that fanatical period, when Kings 
were content to be horseboys and warriors to assume the cowl and 
figure in the ‘ shaven crown of proud humility,’ our modern enthu- 
siasts, begin the work of improvement by gathering taxes through- 
out the Jand :—nothing is done by the spirit, and it has even grown 
into a fashion, (so little is cared for select capacities) that young 
men for whose labors and honesty experience has given no pledge, 
and time and trial no sanction, are reared to the vocation of the 
missionary as toa business ; when, without any ordeal they are sent 
to strange countries, with a moral character yet to form, and with- 
out any of those restrictions, and, to speak plainly, those eyes up- 
on them, which alone can confine them to a proper course and 
impose upon them a reasonable responsibility for the performance 
of a duty so highly sacred and imp rtant. 

{t is not our intention, however, to enter into any discussion as 
to the utility of these missions. Ourobject is only to show, as we 
have ourselves been led to believe, that there have been at different 
periods strenuous exertions, and not without wonderful success 
made to collect money in these very benevolent and enlightened 
States, with the avowed object of spreading the benefits of civiliza- 
tion among the different savage tribes still existing in our country. 
We are fully assured that it will be only necessary to advert to the 
subject, to refute, in the minds of the community, the erroneous im- 
pression of our author. That money has been collected to a vast 
amount, that monies are still daily collecting, that young men 
are regularly brought up tothe business and serve a certain period of 
apprenticeship as in any other trade, and (considering the extent of 
mind usually employed for this purpose) we may say literally, any 
other handicraft; that they are sent among a people whose language 
in many instances they neither do understand, nor, save with an 
application not to be expected from young men, have any means of 
acquiring, even in many years, particularly from the want of books; 
and among a people whose only acquaintance with our language 
amounts to a disgraceful commentary upon their teachers, and a 
pledge of what may he reasonably expected from them in future, 
being confined to a few such emphatic phrases, as‘ money, whiskey,’ 
&c.—that the results of their labors are only known from their own 
representations, and considering how much they are interested in 
these their general character may be guessed at—all these facts must 
be by this time generally well known. We introduce them at present 
barely toshow that our author is clearly wrong in believing that 
nothing has been done for the Indians still lingering within our 
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territorial limits-—and satisfied with having, as we believe, pointed out 
the error in this comparatively immaterial portion of his work, we 
go ou to subjects of infinitely more importance. 

Proposing as we do, to consider the subject before us, solely with 
a view to utility and general benefit, it will be our first object to en- 
quire into the actual condition of this wretched remnant of a peo- 
ple, by all accounts once so mighty and numerous. Looking at 
them as a vast assemblage constituting one community, however 
diversified by a difference in language, order and government, we 
can only distinguish a wandering horde of barbarians, like all other 
savages living in a condition, that with a modern author, presents 
us with a connecting link between the man and the monkey. Bru- 
tal in habit, and with a society, which has one feature in common 
with the brute, and with no other reason, they but herded together 
among their different species for security. This in fact constituted 
the various distinctions of nation, tribe and family. Each of these 
divisions having their separate head, uniting under one general 
government. And this is the precise situation in which they made 
their acquaintance with and were discovered by the first settlers. 
Yet they had many of those striking, and if the term may apply to 
a savage at all, those fine qualities which are well calculated to win 
the admiration while they excite the respect of the beholders. Like 
all other barbarians, they were bold, warlike and enterprizing. 
Taught from their cradle in the tree, the virtues of patience in suf- 
fering, endurance in toil and fatigue, and triumph over torture and. 
death, we can only regret that such good materials have been left to 
the management of the ignorant, the intolerant, the puritanical, or 
the cunning, for instruction and reform. It will be obvious to all 
not indisposed to reflection upon this subject, that a people such as 
we have briefly described, are not to be educated in the same man- 
ner, or confined to the same rules, asthe youth already prepared or 
partially so, by the examples and customs daily exhibited around 
him. It will first be necessary to undo, with the savage all that has 
already been done. With that part of the present generation, already 
advanced in years or in the middle stages of life, it will easily be 
seen that the task must become one of considerable difficulty— 
perhaps wholly fruitless, as who shall hope, however sanguine his 
temperament, to obliterate the babits of thirty or forty years and 
replace them with others, foreign to the customs of his people, the 
spurit of his times, and decidedly at variance with those examples of 
the past, which with the illiterate and uninformed are more strong 
* than fetters of brass, more enduring than habits of steel.’ Sup- 
posing, however, as from the views and wishes of the time, there 
may be some reason for the supposition, that the old as well as the 
young may be gathered as ‘ brands from the burning,’ and be made 
serviceable to themselves and at length able and honorable portions 
of the community, there seems to be a visible defect in the one plan 
already pursued in furtherance of this object. Allowing, for the 
sake of argument, that the divines and teachers sent out for this 
purpose among the Indians, we will say of our sister state of Geor- 
gia—the lower Creeks or farther on to Florida, the Seminoles, &c. 
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have all the necessary qualities of mind and intention, zeal and 
good fortune, in fact every thing that may be requisite to, and the 
absence of which might be fatal to the prosecution of this scheme. 
Suppose still farther—that the Indians themselves which is not often 
the case, and is certainly very unlikely, are favorable to the appear- 
ance of the good men among them, what number may we ask in the 
first place should we send out that the different bodies of Indians 
may be equally and sufficiently well supplied? ‘Fhe very few 
that we could by any possibility support among them would 
be barely sufficient for the bettering of the Coweta district. And 
surely the wandering habits of the Indians, denying them every 
thing like a certain or fixed habitation, would operate fatally to 
prevent any thing like that familiar and daily intercourse between 
the white man and themselves, which alone can bring the latter to 
the adoption of the habits and manners of the former. And be- 
fore these habits are fixed upon them, before they are brought to 
close and certain labor, before their wandering inclinations are 
discarded, and the views, situations and customs of the whites are 
made perfectly familiar, not only to their understandings, but their 
very lives—it would be an excess of absurdity to endeavour to fix 
them in any distinct profession of moral or christian pursuit. These 
although not the only reasons which we might advance for our opinion 
that the Indians of North America are not to be civilized by the plans 
at present pursued, are sufficient in themselves to establish a bar to 
the object which ill-directed perseverance will combat in vain, and 
enterprize and zeal, however penetrating or able, will find insur- 
mountable. The only benefit that can arise from the present en- 
deavours of the Christian world, will be the education of some few 
of the Indian children :—this certainly is a considerable achieve- 
ment, considering the difficulties already presented and still to be 
ascertained—difliculties only to be known from immediate inter- 
course with the people whom we would wish to enlighten. But 
from our own observation during a hasty journey through some of 
the nations falling under the cognizance of this article, as well as 
the accounts of the few, who in travelling among this people have 
thought them of sufficient importance for comment, we have been led 
to believe, and we now make the assertion, that these children 
are principally the children of white men of the lower orders, who 
by travelling among them for the purposes of trade are frequently 
won by a tendency to the same wandering habits to settle with and 
intermarry among them. In these marriages we allow that the 
rights and rites of the Church are most generally professedly dis- 
regarded. ‘The forms in use are perhaps more simple and less re- 
fined than the leaping over the broomstick, splitting a willow wand ; 
flagellating the back with a plum or hickory or supple-jack, or in 
fact any of the forms and ceremonies of marriage common among 
the savage tribes of the rest of the world. In the reform of this per- 
nicious practice we hope that the missionaries will do much; at 
least we think that much more may be done by them in this de- 
partment of civilization, than in any other. But to return. 
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These white traders, however low themselves, have a natural de- 
sire that their children should be possessed of the advantages of 
that education which their remoteness from the habitations of the 
whites and perhaps their inability and want of means, would other- 
wise render a hopeless desire. But while we fully agree that these 
should not be denied the benefits of that charity which we in pro- 
fession, at least, propose for the benefit of all, we must say that 
they constitute a different class of people, and from certain views 
which we shall proceed to exhibit should rather be considered 
wholly white, than mixed in the slightest degree. It will perhaps 
require no great exercise of thought to be satisfied, that the white 
man when straggling among the Indians or any race who believe 
themselves inferior (and that they are inferior the North American 
Indians must feel from their relations to our government and peo- 
ple) will exercise a certain degree of authority, and in fact feel 
conscious, however low among his fellows, that he is a superior 
among them. He will necessarily as the first step to ascendancy, 
keep himself in many particulars aloof from theni. He will build 
himself a cabin. He will introduce habits of husbandry, and re- 
gular labor. The plough will in time, as his views extend and 
means increase, succeed the hoe. He wears (an important particu- 
lar) clothes himself. His children (half-breeds) while playing 
among their savage brethren will have on breeches, while their 
playmates will present a less delicate exterior, and that too with a 
singular unconsciousness which to us, would present a feature of 
savage life far from uninteresting or unpleasant. There will be 
even among these children a marked deference shewn to him of 
white origin—he will be the lion among them. The breeches alone 
would create him so, and as children are apt at knowing the cha- 
racters of those around them, he will feel his influence, and not be 
slow in exercising it. But his father will render the distinction 
more apparent. He will if able himself, learn his child to read. We 
all know the influence of letters. This influence is as well felt, 
though not as well understood by the savage as the citizen. In 
fact it is more acknowledged and worshipped from its rarity, and 
we would say, that learning would be rewarded with more respect, 
and did their capablility warrant any such liberality, with more 
solid advantages by far, than with us. Thus is information con- 
veyed, even by the humble and ignorant individual squatter. And 
we dare affirm that, spite of the pernicious custom of introducing 
whiskey among them by these traders, they in other respects do 
more real good to the condition, ay moral condition of the Indian, 
than does the missionary, who has one regular station and but goes 
among them at set times, to explain subjects, the explanation of 
which is a deeper mystery to them. But the physical, as a first step 
to the moral condition of the savage, is improved by such an adven- 
turer. When he settles, being generally without hands, he 
must employ them, and the Indians, are with his own assistance, 
the architects who frame his log house, build his outhouses, erect 
his fence, fell his trees, roll and burn his timber, and clear his land. 
This provides the savage, not only with food for the time but perhaps 
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with corn for the winter. It also teaches him a habit of labor, 
which should be the elementary part of all education among sava- 
ges, like ours, so little used to, and so perfectly unacquainted with 
it. He now builds for himself amore commodious and more de- 
cent hut; an enclosure is soon discovered springing up around it; 
a corn and then a ground nut patch appears—these become ex- 
tended in time, as he discovers that the white man sells corn for 
money to the traveller, and that this money buys powder, shot, 
cloth, beads and other articles, which, however ignorant of before, 
he now finds he cannot do w ithout. He also discovers that it is not 
necessary that he should be always hunting, and that he is no 
longer dependent on the precarious subsistence afforded by his rifle 
in the woods. He has corn at home, when he finds no venison 
abread, and he discovers in the course of one season, that the 
regular labor of the field is an enjoyment, compared with the fa- 
tiguing difficulties of the hunt. And here let us assure the reader 
that it is not the love of hunting, but its necessity, that renders it 
the principal employment of an Indian’s life. Unacquainted with 
agriculture and gleaning nothing from the earth but that which ig 
spontaneous, we find them even feeding on weeds and acrid and bit- 
ter roots, when the deer and turkey are scarce in order to live. 
it is idle to say that they are too indolent to bestow the labor ne- 
cessary for the production of corn and other articles of food, re~ 
quiring very slightif any manual exertion, and rewarding them with 
plenty unknown before, even in greater fatigues and more intense 
anxieties. "This idea is fully refuted by the fact, now well establish- 
ed, that, in the Western States, and we believe in some parts of East 
Florida, and Georgia, the Indians living in the neighborhood of 
the planters are regularly employed throughout the year to perform 
ihe same labors as the negro; while the women and children are 
occupied in the picking of cotton and such other lighter avoca- 
tions as may best suit their less robust and active frames. 

Nothing has been more misunderstood among us than the In- 
dian character. Like all other subjects of which little is known, 
and over which time has thrown an impenetrable mystery, Fancy has 
stept in to the aid of history, and tradition has dreamed until fact 
has lost its character and all become poetry. Were we to believe 
the fanciful accounts of some of our countrymen, from whom we 
should have expected different things, the Indian character very near- 
iy resembles our own. Atleast in one important particular, the making 
of long talks and great speeches. From these, our writers on this sub- 
ject have gathered so much, that the extravagant madness of Mac- 
pherson’s illegitimate Ossian, has been fully équalled, if not sur- 
passed. We in America, have certainly as much reason to contend 
in our several states for the birth piace of our * Walk in the Wa- 
ter,’ ‘ Tecumtheh,’ Little River,’ ‘ Blackfoot’ and ‘ Turkey’ as ever 
the Irish and Scotch had to dispute the ownership of the Bard of 
Fingal. Unfortunately for the subjects of either controversy their 
merits if discovered at all were discovered too late to benefit them 
and we venture to express a belief, however heretical, that they 
were none of them worth the discussion. We have not even 
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learned whether our President has ever invited one of these latter 
worthies to encounter him in a glass of strong water, and celebrate 
his ‘ Great Father’ in an extemporaneous speech, written for him 
by some John Dunn Hunter. It is the fashion, in speaking of an 
Indian Chief to picture an Ulysses, strong at the bow and inatch- 
less in the chase, with the wisdom of Mentor, full of grace and 
elegance, and withal as figurative as a modern poet. He is 
brought before our fancy as a warrior who disdains the servile and 
slavish fashions of civilized life, roves like a giant in the woods, 
encountering (we have no lions, alas! in our country) bears and 
panthers, like another Orson at every turn; speaking elegies over 
them, and withal possessed of such beautiful, symmetric, yet Her- 
culean organization, that we are perpetually with an Orlando or 
Troilus before us, instead of, as is most frequently the case, a thick 
tolerably well set, straight, bandy legged, sullen savage, his rifle 
slung upon his shoulder sauntering on through the woods, mutter- 
ing when spoken to, a sullen ‘ How do? and I smacking his lips with 

‘ whiskey berry good’ after he has proved by a deep draught how well 
his actions mete out the honesty of his words : encountering when 
he can find no deer, nor bear, nor panther, the bristly boar of 
some neighbouring farmer, then sneaking through some by-way to 
his habitation, and venturing only in search of more meat when 
his last prize is entirely exhausted. 

Other writers, and particularly some of late date have fallen in- 
to another extreme in discussing the merits of this people. They 
are represented to be a race only notorious from their habits of 
filth, drunkenness and dishonesty. They are shewn us as crowded 
upon the towns with all these several qualities momentarily exhi- 
bited before the eyes of the white community. They are described 
as cunning, sullen, cowardly, revengeful and inhuman; not to be 
trusted, and only docile and to be depended on, while it is their inte- 
rest to be so.* 

With regard to the latter clause in this description, we fear that 
there are too many even among the civilized who are only to be de- 
pended on while it is their interest to be honest. 'That they are sullen 
revengeful, and inhuman, but not cowardly, we are ready to ad- 
mit—where have savages ever been known without these particular 
qualities? ‘The habits of their lives, the customs of their people, 
and the perpetual wars of their several tribes are circumstances well 
calculated to make them so. With regard to their habits of drunk- 
enness, we think that the remark comes with as ill a grace from the 
American people as the books of the English upon the syhject of 
slavery in America—as well might we put aconite into one’s food 
and when he 1s perishing with the poison, reproach him for taking 
it. From the evil of drunkenness arises that of idleness, dishones- 
ty and filth. It will be for us, as we have made them acquainted 
with the bane, to furnish them as speedily as convenient with the 
only antidote we know of—the education of the mind and the em- 
ployment of the body. 


* American Quarterly Review, No. 2. Art, Florida. 
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But we are not disposed to admit that as a people they are of 
this character, or merit this discription. We remember that the city 
of Mobile, about a couple of years since, was completely filled with 
these miserable wretches, in the most horrible state of degradation 
and drunkenness ; lying about the streets in numbers and perfectly 
nude, beggaring the town with an exhibition as disgusting to the 
sight as it was painful to the feelingsof humanity. But we soon 
Jearned as well from the information of some of the citizens as 
from our own subsequent observation, that these were but outcasts 
from the tribe ; and that we were not to judge from the few wretches 
before us, of a still numerous, and we regret to believe, still hardly 
treated people.* 

The North American Indians, are strictly speaking, a rude and 
simple race. We will be understood as speaking of the different 
nations, and not of the straggling outcasts, who haunt the town- 
ships for liquor, and whom we allow to be possessed of all the per- 
nicious qualities uniformly consequent to such degradation. In 
regarding them, however, we must carefully avoid both of the ex- 
tremes already briefly presented. We are neither to worship them as 
a race of demigods, nor on the other hand to despise them as a horde 
of brutes. As a simple people, we do not wish to be understood, as 
conveying that sense which belongs to the word as we frequently 
apply it to individuals. We are not at all disposed to look upon 
the Indian as a fool. We regard him rather as a rude, uninform- 
ed, and unpolished, but still, highly intellectual being: shrewd and 
if we are so compelled to term it, cunning in the extreme, from 
a habit of depending solely upon himself even from his child- 
hood; a habit which we would willingly see more common among 
ourselves. Highly imitative in his character and closely observant, 
we may perceive from this simple feature, the feasibility of that plan 
which would give them employment among ourselves and by degrees, 
from our example convey to them our customs and pursuits. How 
else can the attention of a savage be fixed—not by abstract reason- 
ing upon thé duties of man to man, and man to God ; but by bring- 
ing home to the practices of men at first, and teaching him, not 
by words, the duties which he owes to himself, then to his family 
as contributors to his happiness ; then to his people as contributors 
to his security; and finally to his Creator as the being who has 
endued him with a sense for enjoyment, a desire of security and 
the value of life, and for that capacity which makes him valuable 
to the commuuity in which he lives in the same proportion as each 
individual is valuable to him. 

* That portion of the Nation of the lower Creeks in Georgia, known chief- 
ly as the adherents of the celebrated Gen. M‘Intosh, (who, however friendly to 
the whites, was a traitor to his country, and was punished by his people accord- 
ing to his deserts) have been sent to some tract beyond or near the Red River by 
the Government of the United States. It may be as well to observe, that in the 
course of a short time it is but likely we shall hear of their final extermination 
by the more warlike and numerous tribes of Indians already occupying that 
district of country. This certainly is expected by those engaged in this transac- 
tion, as it was no doubt in the contemplation of Government, however unexpres- 


sed, by this cruel and mistaken policy to rid themselves of unprofitable neigh- 
hours and avoid all farther expenditure on their account. 
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It may be urged that this is impracticable from the nature of the 
Indian character. We say again that this character is generally 
unknown, and where it has been treated of, is mistaken. ‘The very 
fact of their having adopted the dress and clothing of the white 
people ; of their having in many instances hired themselves to the 
whites, and laboured honestly and assiduously ; and a greater evi- 
dence of the influence of our customs, the drinking of whiskey 
and chewing tobacco, is sufficient to shew that if generally in- 
corporated ‘among us they would by sensible and rapid degrees 
adopt our rules of life, diet and language, and become in time val- 
uable portions of our community. We have only to refer to the 
present character of the Cherokee Nation in immediate connection 
with the settled part of Georgia and Alabama for the full establish- 
ment of our argument in favor of the influence of example arising 
from an immediate association of the savage with the civilized. 
In our sister State of Georgia instead of ridding themselves of this 
people as is their evident desire, we think that it would have been 
far better to have brougkt them more closely into contact with them- 
selves. ‘Thus, in the late Georgia purchase, the new settlers would 
have been comparatively too few to have found the Indians any in- 
cumbrance. ‘There would have been enough land for the whites 
proposing to settle, and supposing the Indians did not immediate- 
ly come into employment, there would have been sufficient hunting 
ground for their support, while time, necessity and a closer intima- 
cy with the whites would gradually have undone those prejudices 
in favour of their wandering habits, which with most people is 
said to be the only kar tuo the progress of civilization among 
them. The adventurers upon this new country, like all other 
pioneers in the wilderness must be generally very poor. With~ 
out any assistance from the possession of negroes, an admira- 
ble and cheap substitute is presented in the class of people, that 
they injudiciously desire to be rid of. Unused to labor they may 
be clumsy and slow, but practice will soon create an ability which 
joined to the athletic and enduring character of the Indian will be 
more than sufficient for all the laborious duties incident to the ag- 
gricultural profession. Besides this, the price of labour would be 
with them so moderate, as to be hardly felt by the employer ; and 
where it became heavy an incorporation of interest would perhaps 
render the parties more earnest in exertion, and as a consequence, 
more successful in enterprize. ‘There are but two evils which we 
can at this time forsee to the different parties in this connection. 
In the first place, the cupidity of the lower orders of the whites 
would no doubt find exercise and reward in furnishing the Indians 
with spirituous liquors, while the latter unul the habits of the 
whites became familiar, would practice many petty depredations 
upon the least protected of the settlers; who in revenge for 
the robbery of a henroost or pasture might take the life of the 
unfortunate depredator. 

The former evil can only be remedied. by municipal regulation. 
Let a law be enforced rendering it criminal for any person to sell 
liquor to an Indian, except for the purposes of sickness, and then 
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in a certain limited quantity, with a penalty sufficiently heavy to be 
felt and feared. A regulation like this, though we feel assured that 
it would be inefficient altogether to destroy, would nevertheless pie- 
vent that public and open display and circulation of this dangerous 
article of trade which in a measure renders its use in the extreme, ve- 
nial, and disregarded. ‘The lower orders of people engaged in a con- 
traband sale of the interdicted element, would be restrained in its 
exposure ; and apprehension of the penalty, would at least render 
them so cautious when they did vend it, as in a measure to become 
of themselves, defenders of, while they infringed the law. The evil 
which presents itself next to our consideration is one, that like the 
former can only be partially avoided. There can be no civil re- 
gulation, beyond the local tribunals already established that can 
prevent, however it may punish, the instances of petty larceny that 
must be from the circumstances of the connection and the facilities 
afforded for its exercise, of frequent occurrence. ‘The only means 
by which, as well for the prosperity of the settler, as for the benefit 
of the-savage these thefts may be prevented, are the exercise of a 
watchfulness, which it is perhaps idle, to suggest to the losers; and 
the passive guard afforded by a strong and good fence, good dogs 
and solid houses. Above all, too much forbearance, in cases of 
punishment cannot be exercised towards this people. No moral 
restraints can be placed upon those who are unacquainted with the 
nature of the moral obligation; and it would be cruel to punish 
men for an infringement of a law which is as new to them as the. 
regulations exhibited upon the pillars of Caligula. 

To return to the post, from which we first set out, we will but 
glance at the work, upon which we have grounded our observations. 
As we have said before, we believe the compiler of the two volumes 
before us to be a good and well meaning man—we only regret that 
good intention is so unfrequently allied to ability. The boook im 
the first place is quite useless to the American public, being princi- 
pally compiled from works already well known and in every body’s 
hands. It is also compiled in very bad taste from the least inter- 
esting portions of the many idle and extravagant tomes which have 
‘been written upon this subject, consisting chiefly of speeches never 
spoken and treaties never kept. The plan for the amelioration of 
the condition of the Indians accompanying the work is a mere 
dream, and not a very reasonable one either. 'To say the least of 
it, the Sketches of the North American Indians are of no manner 
of use, gathered from bad sources,* and wretchedly dull. 

* For instance, John Dunn Hunter. For some account of this impostor, refe- 
rence may be made to a late number of the North American Review. We do not 
know whether this man was most successful in gulling Jehn Bull or in misre- 


presenting brother Jonathan’s red brethren. The only objection we have to 
the article referred to, is that it gave too much importance to the miserable 
wretch who was its subject. 

The old missionary Heckewelder, from whom Mr. Buchanan quotes largely, 
was we believe a very good old gentleman, who wrote and talked the public to 
death on the subject of the Indians. We say, that it is idle for these men to 
talk of the prospect of success in their labours, or to give any account of a peo- 
ple who are forever in the woods, and who have scarcely a fixed habitation 
beyond the whole range of their country. 
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Lord Byron and his Contemporaries ; with recollections of the Author’s Life and 
of his visit to ltaly—By Leign Hunt. Carey, Lea & Carey—Philadelphia, pp. 


480—1828. 
Rea.xy these pages are not calculated to inspire the reader with 
the most exalted opinion of human nature: a very sorry picture on 
the contrary do they present of its infirmities, its meanness and its 
malice. ‘The most prominent character and important personage 
in the work—and for this we will veature to say the public were by 
no means prepared—is Mr. Leigh Hunt himself. The book 13 in 
fact no other than the ‘ story of a life’—a history of the follies and 
the failures—the wrongs and the resentments—the griefs and griev- 
ances of a ‘ poor patriot,’ and ‘ speaker of the truth’—for such does 
Mr. Hunt repeatedly describe himself to be. 'The preface betrays 
evident misgivings as to the tone and tenor of that which was to 
follow; and Mr. Hunt tells us that his first impulse on finishing the 
work, was to put it in the fire /—but then to be sure, there was ‘ the 
handsome conduct of Mr. Colburn’—how was that to be resisted ? 
Poor Colburn ! it was hardly fair to bring him in for’ any portion of 
the moral burden of the book; and we dare say he is more content 
with his profits of another kind, than he would be with any praise 
that could accrue to him on so delicate and dangerous a score. Mr. 
Hunt is pleased to inform us, further, that he ‘ partakes of none of 
the ordinary notions of merit and demerit, with regard to any one ;’ 
and thus was Lord Byron’s life brought to bear in relation to a 
standard graduated with a less regard to general truth and justice, 
than to Mr. Hunt’s own peculiar feelings and opinions. He has, 
it seems, ‘ humanized’ upon the subject of the first sixty or seventy 
pages of his book—for this is all that he has devoted to his ‘ Recol- 
lections’ of the noble poet, and it is quite and more than enough ;— 
and from a determination to make Lord Byron’s life and character 
but an illustration of his own couplet, 
‘ That urns and pipkins are but fragile brothers, 
And works of the same pottery, bad or good.’ 
he has accordingly reduced him to a level low indeed—for Mr. 
Leigh Hunt is enabled to look down upon him with an eye of pity- 
ing condescension and most pious commisseration! But really 
Mr. Hunt’s candor is commendable ; and he ‘ could not’ it appears, 
‘conceal the spleen he experienced, as a man who thought himself 
ill treated.’ Still, Mr. H. disclaims ‘ vindictiveness ;? while he ad- 
mits that his ‘account is coloured:’ but then he speaks the truth : 
‘I am not vindictive,’ says our singularly ingenuous gentleman, 
‘and I speak the truth.” Why, yes—true to himself no doubt Mr. 
Hunt is. The course adopted by Mr. H. is quite a novel one; and 
is at least not recognized by the common law. Mr. Hunt was cer- 
tainly not obliged to criminate himself; but no more is he or any 
other man entitled to implicit faith in a case to which he is himself 
the sole surviving party ; and of which he comes before the world 
with an exparte statement. It is the policy of the English Com- 
mon Law of Guardian and Ward, that no one should be another's 
guardian who was to enjoy the estate after his death ; because that 
6 
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would be, in the language of the sages of the law, quasi agnum 
committere lupo ad devorandum. Literary interests have not the 
advantage and security of this direct and positive legislation, but 
are left in foro conscientia ; and the consequence is, that as there 
are some very convenient and not over scrupulous consciences, these 
interests are betrayed and abused. ‘There is an appearance of 
candor and fair dealing in these ‘ Recollections’ of Mr. Hunt; but 
the real design of the book is continually betraying itself—and that 
too in a very aukward way. ‘I cannot without regret,’ says Mr. 
H. ‘think of the picture I have drawn of the infirmities of Lord 
Byron !’* Alas! the gentleman’s regret comes too late for the 
credit of his sincerity—so far at least as relates to Lord Byron; 
for we think, and our readers will probably think with us, that this 
* picture’ which Mr. Hunt ‘ regrets,’ is a picture not so much of the 
infirmities of Lord Byron, as of the worse than infirmities of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt himself. We leave him for a moment, to present the 
reader with something more refreshing. The only portion of the 
work worth reading, is the account of Shelley and Keats—men of 
genius both, the latter of high promise, and untimely end. Untime- 
ly we cannot think was the death of poor Shelley—however, in the 
manner of it, melancholy. He had survived his hopes of that high 
distinction as a poet, to which his genius under better guidance 
would have entitled him; his affections had been violated, and hits 
peace of mind was gone. A Court of Chancery sat in judgment 
upon the moral man, and the result was that Mr. Shelley was de- 
prived of the rights of a father! A Court of Chancery pronounced 
him unfit to be the protector of his own children ; and a Court of 
Chancery took them from him! But this is not our subject, and 
we will pass to a brief notice of Mr. Keats. He published very 
little, but that little is we think of a high order, and fully justified 
the hopes that were entertained of him. His ‘ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale,’ together with the other morsels that are here given from his 
poems, are in the words of his own beautiful verse, 


‘ Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene.’ 


We entirely agree with Mr. Hunt that Milton ‘ would have relished 
the supper, which his young successor like a page has set forth ;’ and 
we invite our readers to partake of its singular richness and delicacy, 


‘ And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep 

In blanched linen, smooth and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.’ 

_* Mr. Hunt’s account of Lord Byron is surpassed only by the picture of 
him, which has just been presented to the world in the pages of Mr. Pollok, 
who has been guilty of inditing a most pious and proselike Epic (Shade of Mil- 
ton !) called the ‘Course of Time!’ May time in its course—but there is no 


setting limits to folly, and dullness preaches and proses to the end of the 
Chapter. 
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It is sickening to be obliged to return from poetry such as this, 
to the book whose name stands at the head of this article. We 
would direct the attention of those persons on this side of the At- 
lantic, who may not yet have become converts to the opinion that 
Lord Byron was a ‘fiend,’ according to an Editorial gentleman of 
our own country ; or a coward, according to Mr. Leigh Hunt; who 
‘doubts whether he was a man of courage,’ to direct their attention 
to one or two facts which may tend to show how far reliance is to be 
placed upon the judgment formed and recorded in the above work, 
of the moral character of Lord Byron. 

Lord Byron is known to have slighted the poetical pretensions of 
Leigh Hunt; and declined giving him a place in the ‘English 
Bards,’—although it would have been no difficult thing to assign 
him his appropriate level in that poem. Lord Byron, who, as we 
heard a very intimate friend of his say in London, was one of the 
most ‘ fearless’ of human beings, had but one opimion of Leigh 
fiunt as a poet—it was unequivocal and unqualified—and he expres- 
sed it as he was in the habit of expressing all his opinions, plainly 
and pointedly. He said, what every man of literary taste in Eng- 
land, except Mr. Hunt, admits—that the latter’s education had 
spoiled him for a poet. He was schooled (how well, he has since 
shewn) in the city—at the old Blue Coat Institution (pronounced as 
if spelt Bluckut) which is located, appropriately enough, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the congenial streets, ‘ Bull and Mouth, and 
Butcher Hall? This institution is placed under a sort of petticoat 
government; here are to be seen tall goodly youths of eighteen and 
nineteen, exhibiting themselves in blue frocks (not frock-coats, but 
coats formed after the fashion of the ladies’ frocks) whether they 
wear smocks or not, we never inquired—their waists circumvented by 
a girdle, perhaps we should say, in consideration of their youth, a 
zone (not quite so soft, however, as the Cestus of the Goddess) of 
red leather—blue breeches, and yellow worsted stockings ; together 
with caps closely fitted to the upper circumference of the cranium, 
and huge plates of polished lead, resembling the badges of a Car- 
man, affixed to their busts—which, to the shame of the institution 
be it spoken, are those of women and not men. In this garb are 
they to be seen in the streets of London, duping many a devotee to 
the other sex, who mistaking them for fine Demoiselles, has perhaps 
walked himself nearly to death (and we speak from sad experience) 
only to encounter in the end a disappointment the most provoking, 
in the huge leg of an unrazored fellow of eighteen years or more. 

The little of poetry which may have been born with Leigh Hunt, 
from having been thus early compressed, or repressed, one or both, 
was at last reduced to a mere dead residuum in the mind—from 
which whatever has since emanated has proved to he a mere abor- 
tion. ‘The epitaph which is yet to be appropriated to the poetical 
remains of Hunt and Southey, may be found in one of the cantos 
of Don Juan—it is comprised in a couplet ; 


‘ And the new births of both their stale virginities, 
Have proved but dropsies, taken for Divinities.’ 


The merited satire passed by Lord Byron on the ‘ Foliage’ and 
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‘Rimini’ of Leigh Hunt, has proved the thorn in the sensitive side 
of the author which has thus goaded him at last to attack the de- 
fenceless, and, even among his friends in England, undefended 
character of the dead, by recording against him a series of false 
observations—false in point of .discrimination, and therefore wholly 
and utterly false ; while if any thing can add to falsity such as this, 
it is the evident malice of feeling which runs through the entire 
catalogue of sins summed up against Lord Byron, as a catalogue 
raisonne, and presented to the public as atrue picture of the moral 
man. Mr. Hunt’s mind is embittered by more recollections than one. 
In the letter to Murray relative to Bowles’ edition of Pope, it 
will be recollected with what severity Lord Byron speaks of the 
approver of Bowles’ ‘invariable principles,’ who puts the name of 
this friend and approver in asterisks,—where Lord Byron thought 
it was best they should remain. The asterisks are fouwr—and the 
name which they represent, is one of the first, according to Bowles 
himself, in the poetical literature of the day; the inference was 
unavoidable—and Leigh Hunt has not forgotten it. It is said and 
believed in London, that while Mr. Hunt was living on the gene- 
rous bounty of Lord Byron, living under his very roof, a daily 
guest at his table and fire side, he had the treachery (for treachery 
it was, and of the very worst sort) to write and cause to be publish- 
ed an anonymous satire upon some verses that had been carelessly 
thrown off by the poet, in which was involved an indirect attack up- 
on his poetical character in the main.* From that hour to his death, 
Lord Byron set his face and doors against Mr. Hunt—and who would 
not have done the same? But there is no man so revengeful as your 
mean man ; and it is thus quite consistent that Leigh Hunt who could 
abuse the personal confidence of Lord Byron, should labor to throw 
obloquy on his memory. Setting aside that immediate satisfaction that 
results from a successful attack upon the enemy, Mr. Hunt evident- 
ly promised himself the higher gratification of retrieving his own 
character by levelling and depreciating that of Lord By ron—and he 
reasoned naturally. “Could Lord Byron have been the person he is 
represented in Leigh Hunt’s book, his charges against the latter, 
perhaps we should say the opiniens he expressed of him, cease to 
carry with them the authority they have hitherto borne; and thus 
would Mr. Hunt regain his estimation with the public, by shewing 
how little was due to the man who had robbed him of it. 

One of the most unfortunate errors of Lord Byron’s life, was 
that of associating with men who were not upon a footing with 
him. This error he was made to feel before he died; but as strong 
mental pride seems to have led to the error, so it tended to confirm 
him in it. While the great world were admiring him at a distance, 
he found it convenient to keep up around him a nearer inner circle, 
from which went forth, as it were, a sort of connecting link by 
means of which he was enabled to preserve full and unbroken the 
great and splendid chain which may be said to have environed his 
poetical existence. ‘To use. a more plain illustration, he found it 

* Mr. Hunt denies this, but we do not sec that he has refuted the charge. 


He says, moreover, that it was ‘ Parasina’ he was accused of attacking; we can 
only say that the above statement was the one current in London two ‘years ago 
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necessary to his mental health, to keep up to a certain degree the 
excitement which had been produced by his brilliant success as a 
poet; and this could be done only by having near him and in a 
measure under his control, men who would be solicitous to syllable 
his merits in those intervals of the public regard, when an author is 
usually supposed to be employed in collecting materials for future 
efforts that are to enhance and ensure his reputation. Lord Byron 
loved excitement—not the hurry and bustle of cards, dice, and 
routs—not the mere whirl] and whiz of fashionable life—but power- 
ful intellectual stimulants, in which the mind may be said to reap 
its own reward. He seemed to be clearly of Pope’s opinion, that life 


‘Is ne’er so sure our interest to create, 

As when it treads the brink of all we hate.’ 

It was to this property or tendency of his mind, that he was indebt- 
ed at once for the fame, the fortunes, and the follies of his life ; 
and this it was that finally led to his ‘ noble daring, and melancho- 
ly death.” He was not content to live like other men, because he 
neither thought nor felt as other men think and feel; and before we 
can hope to explain this, we must first understand and bring to light 
the secret springs and sources of fine minds—the mystery of genius, 
Talma was the intimate companion and personal friend of Napo- 
leon ; while his grace the Duke of Wellington, expressed himself 
offended at the freedom of a distinguished French artist, who, hav- 
ing been the frequent guest of Princes in his own country, pre- 
sumed to take the English Nobleman’s arm in a walk through Pic- 
cadilly. The unlettered despot lives forever environed by his body 
guards ; and your weak minded Prince of limited power, caresses 
and is caressed in turn by all the empty headed flatterers of high de- 
gree, whom the purchase money of his patronage may succeed in 
drawing around him. The man of true genius, is the only being 
upon earth who enjoys his mental independence unshackled and 
unrestricted by the crude and vulgar notions of half-witted people, 
who mistake the shadow for the substance of the things around 
them, and are content to do so, because they know no better. But 
there is no man, however gifted he may be, who is uot more or 
less the creature of circumstance and situation ; and it is the gen- 
erous error of fine minds to overlook or undervalue this fact in the 
first instance, and to make it the theme of unmeasured scorn and 
invective in the last. That inevitable experience of the worthless 
and perishable nature of the pursuits and pleasures of the world, 
and of the consequent fallacy of early and enthusiastic notions of 
life, which, beyond all others, seems to await the man of genius, if 
it prove not wholly fatal to the kindlier affections of our nature, 
still leaves upon the hearts most alive to such impressions, a bitterness, 
perhaps an exacerbation of feeling, which if it lead not to a sore mis- 
anthropy in the end, is likely to result in a callous scorn—not of vir- 
tue in the main, and as a thing existing apart—but of those thou- 
sand little subserviences which may be termed its outworks ; against 
which such a feeling is apt to array itself from the discovery that 
it is to these, and not the actual good which they seem solic'!ous to 
shield and preserve, that the outward respect of the world is shewn. 
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Of mankind in general, it may perhaps be said, with no less truth 
than of certain fine ladies, that it is not virtue so much as the repu- 
tation of it, that they are desirous to cultivate and secure. Minds 
like that of Lord Byron, see almost intuitively and at once through 
the cunning speciousness of all this ; and with a generous contempt 
for the moral fraud thus daily practiced as though it were conven- 
tional, and with the fearlessness that belongs to such minds, their 
first efforts are employed to proclaim and denounce, to laugh at and 
to lash it—and then come the pious out-pourings of the puritan 
moralist—the holy horror of the hypocrite—the simple, the selfish 
and short-sighted—the knave, the coxcomb and the fool—all com- 
bine to hunt if possible their common enemy from the field ; and 
he is a fiend or a coward, or both—according to the degree of ma- 
lignant hatred he may have awakened in the breasts of his wound- 
ed and mortified opponents. If he happen not to be one of the 
bien nes, you are immediately told of his ‘ low and vulgar sensuality ;’ 
but if he be bora a gentleman, and choose to live like one, his ‘ splen- 
did vices’ then form the burden of the moral death-song with which 
the puppy and pretender are ever glad to soothe their intervals of 
spleen. Never was a more conspicuous mark set up for the mis- 
siles of the envious and malignant, than was presented in the cha- 
racter and fortunes of Lord Byron. Immeasurably beyond the 
age in which he lived—his early, sudden, and almost unprecedent- 
ed success as an author, outstripping in the race far older and more 
practiced competitors, and ultimately winning, in a career even 
more brilliant than it was brief, the prize for which they had been 
their whole lives struggling—his rank, fortune—the unhappy vicis- 
situdes of his domestic ite : ; and, latterly, the extraordinary interest 
thrown around bis personal character by the generous self-devo- 
tion with which he embarked in the cause of Greece, that country - 
whose shores he may be said to have embalmed in song—all this, 
if it contributed to render him an object of love and admiration to 
the truly great and good mind, placed him at the same time, and 
for the same reason, under the angry surveillance of the immediate 
literary herd in England, from Jeffrey down to the veriest Grub 
street and St. Giles’ scribbler—embracing the whole range and race 
of dunces, and those who had not the ‘ apology of dullness’ for the 
vancour of their hatred ; but who, nevertheless, were not prone to 
forgive the equivocal honor of having a niche assigned them in that 
poetical temple which the illustrious bard has left to commemorate 
his genius, and their folly. Scott had very quietly and with great 
good sense resigned his bays to one who could better afford to wear 
them ; Campbells Hippocrene had long grown droughty, and Moore 
was content to be, what he knew he could never soar beyond, a 
writer of Lyrics ; while Southey, Bowles and Hunt, wise in their 
own conceit, or, in other words, sufficiently foolish to be incorrigi- 
bly obstinate, constituted a sort of poetical triumvirate in London, 
resolved if possible to hunt down the ‘ Monarch Minstrel’ whom 
they feared and hated. How well they succeeded, is made mani- 
fest in the work before us. That it should have been written by 
Leigh Hunt, and praised in the New Monthly, is just as it shou!¢ 
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be. Wedo not believe that Mr. Campbell wrote the approval in 
that Magazine—we have been told that for some time past the su- 
perintendence of the periodical to which, however, he still lends 
the sanction of his name, has been assigned to another—but if he 
did not write the article in question, he should have taken care to 
avoid the possibility of its being attributed to his pen, for we sus- 
pect he has the credit of it with the greater part of those who read 
the Magazine ; and the credit is one of which an honorable mind 
would decline the remotest appropriation. 

Had Lord Byron been wise enough to keep such men as Moore 
and Hunt at a proper distance, had he accorded them his acquaint- 
ance, but withheld from them his intimacy, bis friends would have 
been spared the mortification of reading a charge of cowardice pre- 
ferred against him by a half bred, half educated cockney, who had 
he approached the living Byron with such an insult on his tongue, 
would not now Lave been permitted to cast it on his memory—that 
tongue would have been effectually silenced, and his ears cropped 
—and they are sufficiently long, if our recollection does not fail us. 
Lord Byron should have known that none but gentlemen know 
how to appreciate gentlemen. Every gentleman is supposed to be 
a man of courage, and had Lord Byron associated with none but 
gentlemen, we should not now have had occasion to notice the 
vulgar insolence of a poltroon, who could succumb to him while 
living, to slander him when dead. 

Are not the friends of Lord Byron, and among them he number- 
ed these men, ashamed of themselves? Here is a man whom he 
sheltered and perkaps fed, foremost of the vile crew who seek 
to hunt down his memory because its lustre throws their own in the 
shade? What then have the mighty dead to hope for, when 
malice, under the wretched guise of a friendship which ‘strikes 
where it doth love,’ and a stern regard for truth, exhibits to the 
world the worst possible picture of their moral characters, and tells 
you, ‘It is drawn to the life, because I knew them; and it is in 
accordance with the truth, because I cannot be suspected to belie 
my friends?’ But we have said more than we at first intended. 
Our object was merely to put the reader in this country on his 
guard, in reference to a book in which he will find the honest in- 


junction of the poet, ‘nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice,’ totally disregarded. 





AN ADVENTURE. 


The Sun as wrapt in sable shroud, 
Went down behind a wint’ry cloud ; 
And wild the wind swept o’er the wold 
Where his lone way a warrior bold 

On held ; and saw no shelter near, 

Until a castle dark and drear 

He reach’d, that rear’d its towers black, 
Frowning to the flying rack. 

His bugle at the gates he blew, 

But only the lone raven flew 
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Croaking from the battlement, 
Scar’d by the shrilly blast he sent. 
But when thrice the horn had wound, 
The iron gates with sullen sound 
Unclos’d, and wide expanded stood : 
A space the Knight in musing mood 
Paus’d, then o’er the threshold strode, 
Resolv’d t’ explore the grim abode. 
And soon by dark and winding starr, 
A hall he gain’d; a banquet there 
Spread rich before his wond’ring sight, 
Sparkling with cates and goblets bright ; 
Yet nor host nor guest he saw : 
When, lo! behold a sight to awe 

The boldest! to that board drew near 

A phantom Knight with faulchion bare, 
Who down as master of the feast 

Sat, and grim pointed to his guest 

A place ; then touch’d a goblet’s rim, 

And sign’d the Knight he’d drink to him. 
That Knight who naught had e’er dismay’é, 
Fearless sate before the shade, 

And with stern nod return’d its pledge : 
Then ure’d by hunger’s keenest edge 

He revell’d at the plenteous board 

Till fill’d ; a measure then he pour’d 

To his phantom Host, who drank again 

To him, but sudden dash’d amain 

His crystal goblet to the floor, 

And beckoning, slow withdrew—each door, 
Its vasty valves before it spread 

Wide. The Knight with martial tread 

The shadow follow’d through proud rooms 
Once gay, but now with feral glooms 
Hung ; while round deep silence reign’d, 
Until a vaulted way they gain’d, 

Until before a mighty tomb 

They stood ; for such it seem’d—a womb 
Of death ; with grinning skull and bone 
The gates were wrought ’neath arch of stone ; 
A ghastly work, and loud within 

Was heard what seem’d the demon din 

Of penal realms, while strew’d around 
Were relics sad of Knight’s renown’d, 

Who there in dire adventure fell, 

And left their dust alone to tell 

Their doom. The Spectre here the gate 
Pointed, where a scroll of fate 

Display’d on high appear’d, of dire 
Portent, thus writ in words of fire. 

‘ Mortal ! from hence is no return ; 

‘Yet death rear’d not the penal bourne, 

‘ But Hope still bids the valiant dare, 

‘Who nor death nor demons fear. 

‘She smiles beyond in bowers bright, 

‘ Aud beckons on the fearless Knight.’ 

The Phantom then his falchion bar’d, 
Dash’d sternly down, and disappear’d. 

The warrior seiz’d the weapon straight, 
And dauntless strode towards the gate, 
When lo! its ghastly folds ope flew, 
And hideous to his startled view 
A scene of Tartarus display’d, 
That might the boldest have dismay’d 
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A lurid light the sad confine 

Illum’d ; and there a form divine 

Was seen, a damsel to the wall 

Of that dread dungeon chain’d, the thrall 
Of demons; who on harpy feet, 

And some on vampire pinions fleet, 
Towards the Knight in fury flew, 

To seize upon a victim new ; 

Yet shrunk not the bold Paladin, 

But brandish’d fierce his weapon keen, 
And rush’d upon the evil host, 

Or he too there had sunk fore-lost. 
Although no foe his faulchion slew, 
Backward shrunk the ravening crew ; 
And soon the Damsel’s long-worn chain, 
With trenchant blow he hew’d in twain. 
With shrieks like frighted Kites through air 
The fiends disperse, and disappear. 

The magic towers in thunder round 
Down crumble, and on fairy ground 
They stand, the warrior and the Maid: 
Where nature fair by art array’d 
Seem’d wedded with eternal spring : 
Birds of bright hue around them sing ; 
The turf a regal carpet spread 

Of gold and gloom beneath their tread. 
Fountains like crystal bowers here 
Their liquid tendrils wreathe in air, 

And murmuring seem by music rear’d; 
And all a scene of bliss appear’d. 

The Damsel now from wizard power 
Releas’d, the Knight to festal bower 

On led, where feasts and love’s delight 
Cheer’d the day, and wing’d the night, 
Where fairy bards his fame prolong, 
And this the burthen of their song : 

‘ Such bliss was for the Kight prepar’d, 
‘Who nor death nor demons feared.’ LINUS. 





WILLIS’ SKETCHES. 
Sketches, by N. P. Witus. S. G. Goodrich—Boston 


It was with no ordinary pleasure that we entered upon the peru- 
sal of this little work. We had already seen enough of Mr. Wil- 
lis, under the name of ‘ Roy,’ to be prepared for a very grateful 
source of enjoyment on its appearance ; and we shall be paying 
him no little compliment, when we assure him that we have not 
been altogether disappointed. One remarkable feature in the poe- 
try of Mr. Willis, is that unstrained and delicate colouring, which, 
while it fail to draw forth our deeper emotions and loftier sympa- 
thies, comes nevertheless home to the understanding by that heart- 
simplicity which runs through it. We say remarkable—for the 
history of modern poetry both in England and America, is a labo- 
rious stretching after those morbid and diseased excitements, which 
are more injurious and dangerous, and less pleasing and natural 
than the passions themselves—a longing after horrors—a disposi- 
tion to be excruciating—and above all a — 
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rather laughable on paper, to be uncontrolably miserable and 
sublime. Gothic horrors, nervous affections, poisoned maids, haunt- 
ed towers, robber knights, whose lives, 


‘ Link'd with one virtue and a thousand crimes,’ 


have been the theme of tears and ]amentations,as the reader may have 
been more or less affected with the delicate and nervous organization 
common to that portion of the age, which would be recognized as 
tender and sentimental. Poetasters, whose draughts of inspiration 
had subsided with the effeet of their more earthly and less spiritual 
(we say nothing of spirituous) Hippocrene, found enough in the 
* gigantic melancholy’ of the moody ‘ Harold’ to dazzle them into 
a path which they could not pursue and dreaded to depart from. 
Lost in their own endeavors at extrication, a pitiful and numerous 
crowd, have thus been doomed to that vague and wandering exist- 
ence, which may, by a moderate exercise of imagination, be lik- 
ened to the unburied on the shores of Styx—we speak liberally 
when we allow them the ‘ hundred years’ ere they are gathered into 
the undisturbed treasuries of oblivion. 

The evil of this school so lately, if not still so fashionable in 
England, however it might have become a model to American 
writers, did them but little injury ; not from any want of defect in 
the system itself, but the almost total absence of any thing like 
genuine poetical character in America—and we are not prepared to 
say even now that our remarks are not considerably in advance of 
the subject, if we are to consider Mr. Percival's last Clio, (No. 3) 
as the clever work of our cleverest verse maker. But as we have 
leng since ventured to dissent from the received ‘lex scripta’ of our 
friends at the North and his fellow citizens, in assigning the prefe- 
rence to Mr. Bryant, we will nevertheless believe that our opinions 
upon this subject may not be wholly inappropriate, nor without 
their certain influence and advantage. We look forward to better 
things, particularly when a work so clever in promise as_ the 
* Sketches’ before us, is the subject of our present remarks. 

The character which Mr. Willis has endeavored to give his poe- 
try is strictly speaking, scriptural. But we are inchned to believe 
that it is not the character which will belong to it, and which in fact 
properly belongsto itnow. We believe that the present work is an 
exhibition suited more to the taste of the immediate time, to which 
he has evidently sacrificed, than to his own judgment. The fash- 
ion lately introduced by Mrs. Hemans is too generally the rage not 
to continue, at least for a while; and like all other new schools it 
will be destroyed, whatever may be its merits, by its excessive 
abuse. The thing is quite overdone—it 1s ridden down—we have 
now nothing but dreams and wanderings, vague, confused, and where 
young poetesses are concerned, certainly very indiscreet. An eter- 
nal ‘ babble of green fields,’ has succeeded to the stately march of 
the tragic queen, and the deep and thrilling passion—the convul- 
sion of the heart, the shrinking sensibility is replaced by ‘the cock- 
ney’s ramble in the woods ; the dream in the moonlight--the ‘airy 
tongue that syllables men’s names,’ and a string of close analogies 
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between poor human nature, as it is represented to be, and the skies 
and the woods, and the waters, and the flowers, and all the thick and 
gaudy associations that sprinkle their ‘ dewy brightnesses’ over the 
pages of modern poetry. 

‘There is too much of this wandering in the poetry of Mr. Willis. 
Too much of Proctor, (Barry Cornwall) and of the opium eating 
and day-dreaming S. T. Coleridge. We have sometimes too, a 
little of Leigh Hunt with his eternal ‘ Hampstead’ ‘Hamadryad’ 
‘Nymphs’ and ‘Fancy Parties,—all milk and water dreams. 
We do not mean to say that Mr. Willis is indebted for any thing 
more than a manner to either of these writers, which while it is pe- 
cuhar to them has not won for them any of the admiration that 
novelties usually procure for their inventors; and from their limit- 
ed reputation, (in poetry) as from our own opinions, we are induced 
to regard this peculiarity as the bar and fatal preventive to an other- 
wise well merited and honest reputation. And yet, we would not 
be understood as disapproving of this style entirely. The harmony, 
the sweet night music, if we may be permitted the epithet, which it 
sends forth 1s sometimes highly tender and touching—our principal 
objection is to its ‘ fatal facility’ we think its golden cadence too 
well calculated to make the author more easily satisfied with his 
labor than an author should be, and the public too easily satisfied 
with one partial perusal. 

But let us introduce the reader at once to the pleasant temple— 
the village church at whose portals we have so long detained him 
while the service has been going on within. Fortunately for him 
however he loses nothing. We make the following extract from a 
piece entitled ‘ Dreams,’ 


“‘ [’ve read of one in story, who had laid 

His young love in the grave. The seasons came 
And went, like shadows over him, for years ; 
And then the world grew brighter, and he heard 
A melody in nature’s goings on ; 

And a sweet cousin’s voice, that tempted him 
Into the sunshine and the air, became 

The music of his happiness, and so 

He married her. One night she was awake, 
And gazing on his features as the moon 

Shone through the casement on them. A large tear 
Stole from his eye, and as his lips were stirred 
With the low murmur of his dream, she caught 
The name of the departed. He awoke, 

And she reproached him tearfully for love 

Kept secret in his heart ; and then he kissed 
Her tears away, and told her that his love 

Was faithfully her own, although in dreams 

An angel came to him sometimes, and woke 

A buried thought of one as beautiful. 


This passage strikes us as being particularly delicate and tender. 
We think however that the first part of the article is somewhat im- 
paired by the following lines, 





“°T is to love 
Dark eyes, and tones like a secondo flute, 


Now however pleasant or forcible may be the tones of a seconde 
flute, we think its introduction here calculated to destroy the har- 
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mony and chastity of the subject. There is something low in the 
image. The playful tenderness of the following, recommends itself 
at once to every reader of delicacy, 


‘* Could I paint 

Her picture then! paint her voluptuous lip, 
With its sweet curl of pride ; the shaded eye 
In its dark liquid lustre ; the fair brow 
With its light wandering veins, and raven braid 
Contrasting with its whiteness ; the faint blush 
Upon her cheek, of maiden modesty, 
And the rich outlme, melting into grace, 
Of her unmatched proportions ; over all, 

_ Could I but make the picture eloquent 
With the deep, reedy music of her tone, 
Or lend to you the golden leaf which bears 
The sketch within my memory, you would know 
How fairer than the summer, or the spring, 
Should the October season seem to me.” 


Although in the article headed ‘ Twilight’ there is to be found too 
much of that spiritualizing which seems to us to be the prevailing 
fault of Poets of this class, we find the_following highly wrought 
and original thought :-— 

‘¢ How strange it is, that when the principle 

Of light is living in us, we should shut 

Its emanations in, and darkly stray 

To catch a beam from nature, like a star 

That should forget its glory and go out, 

Because the moon was shining not in heaven !”’ 

Scraps from a Journal, part Ist. though containing some pretty 
lines, might have, as a whole, been omitted. It abounds with the 
errors we have already reprobated. We may say the same of ‘ Bet- 
ter Moments.’ We are disposed to give ‘The Hindoo Mother’ 
preference over most of the scripture pieces, in the first part of the 
book. ‘This article is possessed of more of that genuine expres- 
sion of feeling which Mr. W, seems studiously disposed to suppress; 
though certainly more successful when he gives it utterance. The 
thoughts are highly tender and natural and well expressed—we 
only regret that the author is apt to give way to a redundancy of 
words, the consequence of the fatal facility to which we before 
alluded, which is anly calculated to weaken the effect and strength, 
without affording either intelligibility or grace. 


‘‘ Oh let the erring ‘eftener be forgiven, 
That, in the shadowy twilight of the mind, 
They stray a little from the perfect way ! 
If there is evidence i» silent leaves, 

And the stilk waters, of a present God, 
And all who hear not messages of grace, 
Must gather from its dim and hidden words 
Their better solaces ; remember ye 

Who reckon lightly of the poor Hindoo, 
That, ia the scattering of the leaves of life, 
His page was written more imperfectly.” 


The lines in the following extract, commencing ‘ As if she 
not know, &c.’ are very fine. . 


‘ The boat was there 
Among the tall wet reeds, and she went in 
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And scanned its light frame over, and arranged 
Its mimic ornaments; and then again, 

When she had seen it all, and he bad grown 
Impatient, she began to note once more 

The frailties in its lightly plaited reeds, 

As if she did not know that it was meant 

To kill.” 


From the article on the burial of Arnold, our limits will only per- 
mit the following extract : 





“Ye reckon it in days since he 
Strode up that foot-worn aisle, 
With his dark eye flashing vividly, 
And his lip wreathed with a smile. 
Qh! had it been but told you then 
To mark whose lamp was dim, 
From out yon rank of fresh-lipped men, 
Would ye have singled him ? 


Whose was the sinewy arm which flung 
Defiance to the ring ? 

Whose laugh of victory loudest rung, 
Yet not for glorying ? 

Whose heart, in generous deed and thought, 
No rivalry might brook, 

And yet distinction claiming not? 
There lies he ; go and look !” 


With some passages of the extract from a poem delivered at the 
departure of the Senior class of Yale college, we are more pleased 
a than with any thing else in the book. The latter part of it is par- 
4 ticularly fine and there is apparently less of ambition and more of 
a truth in the manner and the thought. After all, truth is the busi- 
ness of the Poet as well asthe Historian. We conclude with one more 
extract, and take leave of Mr. W. with a sincere wish, if our 
views be correct, that he may follow them; if not, that he may 
have discretion enough to avoid them, while his charity assures 
him that it is only because we esteem his powers so highly that we 
have examined them so closely. 
“ Thus would I, at this parting hour, be true 
To the great moral of a passing world. 
Thus would I—like a just departing child, 
Who lingers on the threshold of his home— 
Rember the best lesson of the lips 
; Whose accents shall be with us now, no more ! 
It is the gift of sorrow to be pure ; 
3 And I would press the lesson ; that when life 
Hath half become a weariness, and hope 
Thirsts for serener waters, Go abroad 
Upon the paths of nature, and when all 


hee 
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f Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
" Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its simple altar, and the God 


it Who hath the living waters, shall be there! 
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(54 ) 
MR. COOPER’S RECEPTION IN LONDON. 


Were it possible that the national spirit of a people should be 
carried so far as to assume the appearance of degenerating into a 
vice, it is, in the language of Mr. Charles Phillips, ‘ a vice so equiv- 
ocal, that it verges on virtue ;’ and may not inappropriately in such 
case be likened to the indulgent partiality of parental affection, 
which, presiding over the virtues, is always lenient in that censor- 
ship of feeling which it exercises over the vices of those who look 
to it forthe sympathy and support to which nature entitles them ; 
and which they cannot expect to receive either in kind or degree 
from any other source. We hear a great deal about ‘ national 
spirit,” ‘ national partialities and prejudices’—without troubling our- 
selves to understand the proper extent and bearing which should be 
allowed to the meaning implied in the phrases we employ. The 
national spirit of these states appears to us to be one wholly un- 
compounded ; and resolves itself, if we mistake not, into a feeling, 
one and simple of political vigilance—we are almost tempted to 
say, vanity; which is content to throw mounds of safety around the 
political fabric, and to supervise its ‘ Internal Improvements,’ with- 
out extending its views for an instant beyond the immediate and 
substantial comforts of the great national body politic : or exhibit- 
ing, in those collateral references which should be embraced in all 
extended and enlightened surveys of the actual condition and pros- 
pective improvements of a people—the smallest sympathy for those 
Arts, and the elegancies derived from them, which, among every 
nation that has left behind it the lasting monuments of its greatness, 
have been esteemed second only in value and importance to the 
national freedom itself—and have been prized accordingly. The 
hundred cities of Laconia have passed away, bequeathing to pos- 
terity nothing but the recollection of their stern and unbending re- 
publicanism. 

The nation which, beyond all others of antiquity, prided itself 
most upon its laws, and the virtues—if virtues they could have 
been termed—which arose out of them, shared at length the fate 
which seems to await the civil and political existence of every peo- 
ple, without leaving behind it any of those connecting links which, 
after a lapse of four thousand years, still associate the history and 
character of its enlightened contemporary and neighbour, with that 
of every civilized nation of the earth, even up to -the present hour. 
Let America then take warning from these beacons before her ; 
and by cultivating more than she has hitherto done or even yet 
promises to do, a sympathy for those Arts which have been very 
appropriately termed polite—ensure to the rational memory a 
higher and more permanent character than it can ever hope to de- 
rive from institutions solely and simply political. It is not enough 
that we are tender of our political rights; we can acquire no very 
marked distinction on that score; because the feeling is common 
to all nations who live under a social compact—be its nature what 
it may. ‘The surest vindication of the national spirit depends upon 
itself; upon the cultivation of more pretensions than one. If we 
haye or desire to have national manufactures, let us also have a na- 
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tional music. The agricultural arts are in requisition throughout 
the whole southern section of the American continent; why are 
the Fine Arts treated hke strangers—casually and coldly entertain- 
ed? Why should Mr. John Randolph abuse the pictures of Mr. 
John Trumbull? And why should Mr. Morse be under the neces- 
sity of replying to the North American Review ? Why is it that 
Leslie and Newton are painting heads in London, instead of New 
York ; and why, finally, is the greatest Actor of the age permitted 
to leave the United States to encounter the autipathies of the Bri- 
tish ? Why, moreover, bas the ignorant and insolent treatment 
meted him among that people, been silently passed over with one 
or two exceptions in this country? Why are we still in the literary 
leading strings of a people who laugh at and despise us ; who send 
travellers among us to belie us; artists to despoil us, and actors to 
give us readings in Shakspeare and Sheridan Knowles; and who 
turning their backs upon us, have the impudence to tell us that our 
love for the drama is ‘ periodical’—ebbs and flows like the tide ? 
What have we got in return for the profit and the praise lavished 
upon the Wallacks, the Keans and the Macradies—who, having 
certain leisure intervals to dispose of, were pleased to come over to 
this country under the weighty and imposing auspices of the ‘ Thea- 
tres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden;’ and having suffici- 
ently replenished their coffers, returned home to diffuse those notions 
of the vandalism of the American people that Jed, it seems, to the 
rejection of Mr. Cooper by a London audience, as an actor unfit 
to address or even to appear before so polished and enlightened a 
body as is usually found comprised in the pit and gallery of Drury 
Lane Theatre! Shall we not blush to be told that we could at 
one and the same moment take part with a foreigner who had in- 
sulted us, and turn our backs upon a man who for the last twenty 
years has delighted and astonished all who are either susceptible to 
pleasure, or capable of improvement? ‘Ife who is not for me, is 
against me ;’ and he who refuses to open the deor when I am in 
need of a shelter, may be said to close the door in my face. In 
like manner, if I appeal to a man and he decline turning his face 
toward me, does it not amount to turning his back upon me? And 
thus, with the exceptions to which we have alluded, may we be said 
to have turned our backs upon Mr. Cooper; because we abstained 
from entering as we should have done into his cause the instagt his 
reception in London was made known in this country. In some 
of the Georgia and other Southern papers, his ‘ failure,’ as it was 
gently termed, was announced without comment ; and in New-York 
an Englishman was permitted to assure the American public that 
it was the ‘ good taste’ of the British, and not any mere national 
or party malevolence that put down Mr. Cooper in London! A 
paper devoted to British principles, and yet, under an extremely 
equivocal sanction, flourishing in the very heart of the United 
States, held of course similar language with the modest ‘ English- 
man’ (for so he styled himself) and where were our American 
editors and their feelings? The ‘ Philadelphia National Gazette’ 
was the only paper, as far as we now recollect, that had sufficient 
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spirit to speak out on the occasion ; whereas, had Macready, one of 

the merest pretenders in tragedy whom the blind excess of national 

partiality ever fostered and foisted upon the public taste—been coldly 

received on his late visit to this country (we say nothing of hissing and 

hooting) the floodgates of wrath and vituperation had been opened upon 

our beads by every press in England—South and North—from the 

‘London Courier’ and Edinburgh Courant,’ to the contemptible St. 

Giles’ ‘ Age Newspaper!’ We have a sort of republican taste and 
talent for abuse, as the candidates for the next Presidency have ex- 

perienced to their cost; and an equally democratic abhorrence of 
panegyric—except in the case of some impudent foreigner, garnish- 
ed with a title or other impesing passport from *‘ His Most Gracious 

Majesty, the King.’ If there be any one circumstance that could 
justify the brutal and ferocious attack made upon Mr. Cooper in 
London, it was the utter indifference manifested on the occasion in 
this country; a country which he has long regarded as his own; 
aud which should naturally have been foremost in appreciating, 
cherishing and vindicating his well earned reputation, and surpas- 
sing merits as a great and accomplished tragedian. Well may the 
British alledge in justification of their proceedings against him, the 
silence of his countrymen in relation to those proceedings, and say : 
*‘ Had we been wrong in the judgment we passed upon him, would 
not that judgment have been immediately disputed and reversed on 
the other side of the Atlantic, where they have had sufficient time 
and opportunities to determine whether he most deserve praise or 
blame?’ Had Taima been so treated in London, or John Kemble 
in Paris, the indignant spirit of either nation had hurled contempt 
and defiance in the very teeth of the other; and judging from the 
estimate which has been made of the comparative merits of those 
actors, we are justified in saying that if Mr. Cooper does not sur- 
pass, he at least comes fully up to the standard of what they were 
in their best days.* We have seen all the approved actors of the 
present day in England ; and, with the exception of Mr. Charles 
Young, there is not one of them who could sustain a fair compari- 
son with Mr. Cooper. Young 1s undoubtedly a master in his par- 
ticular line of characters, the class of villains; but to this he is 
limited ; whereas Cooper’s range embraces almost every character 
in the drama. A London audience reject Mr. Cooper in Mac- 
beth-gthat very audience who but a few months before could bring 
themselves to applaud in that very part a man who laboured through- 
out under a total misapprehension of the character ; throwing into 
it all those melo-dramatic traits which Mr. Macready so well un- 
derstands ; and who, accordingly, on the occasion to which we have 
reference, availed himself of every theatrical device to dupe his 
audience, and seduce them into applause—while he raved and ran- 
ted to their hearts’ content. ‘The beautiful and touching reflections 


* It is somewhere recorded of Talma (who did once pay a visit to the Bri- 
tish metropolis) that upon some wiseacre’s exclaiming from the pit, upon the 
first night of his appearance, ‘Is this the great Talma!’ he replied, in allusion to 
the gross interruptions he had encountered in the course of the play‘ No, it is 
not Talma!’ 
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upon life, in the last act of that grand drama, were given by Mr. 
Macready in a tone and style that left us in doubt whether he was 
playing the knave or the fool. ‘That fine passage has always ap- 
peared to us to give to the scene to which it belongs, what painters 
term ‘ relief ;’ there 1s a momentary pause in the action of the play, 
and a repose, as pleasing as it is picturesque, is afforded to the feel- 
ings enlisted in behalf of the Royal Tyrant, whose character and 
cause we are almost tempted to consider as partially redeemed by 
the exhibition of a few noble traits. The circumstances that are 
crowded in the last act of the tragedy, impart an interest, and an ex- 
tremely touching one, to all that Macbeth utters; which is seldom 
or never lost upon the audience, provided the actor have sufficient 
taste and talent to give it its due effect. ‘The spectator never fails 
to perceive those deep workings of the heart and mind in that scene, 
which, whether they paitake of good or evil, must always exercise 
a powerful control over the feelings, because they are themselves 
the result of feeling. ‘The very assurances of safety with which 
Macbeth seems solicitous to fortify and console himself, inspire a 
doubt as to his security; and when he tells you,’ * Our Castle’s 
strength will laugh a siege to scorn,” you perceive the agitation he 
suffers notwithstanding, from ‘ the ery’—which is, ‘ still they come !’"— 
The death of the Queen is announced to him, and he immediately 
falls into that strain of melancholy reflection upon the evanescence 
and uncertainty of life, commencing, 
‘ She should have died hereafter.’ 


Will it be believed that Mr. Macready hurried over and rattled 
off the passage in a ranting tone of voice, violent gesticulation, &c.— 
exhibiting an anxiety to get through, and begone? So it was with 
the equally fine passage in the third scene of the same act—than 
which we know of nothing of greater pathos in the drama: 





Seyton! I’m sick at heart, when I behold 
Seyton, I say.” 
Let any one recall Mr. Cooper’s delivery of these exquisite and 


unrivalled passages, and then say-to whom of living actors the 
palm is most conspicuously and justly due. 








SONNET. 


Thou know’st not—canst not know what ’tis to cope 
With that fierce God, the Spirit '—’tis to be 
Throned upon whirlwinds, yet enchain’d, not free, 

Flatter’d, and curst, and cast away by Hope! 

Enrich’d by dreams that rouse ambition’s scent, 
And charm the fire-ey’d gaze of eager youth, 

Then, when he may not track the way he went, 
Remove the daze, unveil the naked truth; 

And leave him in the sterile hills of Time, 

And curse him with delusions, that still fly, 
As he approaches near, before his eye, 
Leaving an angry sky, a déadly clime, 
A weary path to travel over, yet, 
And cold night coming on, and the bright sun long set ! e 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


To discuss the advantages of Literary Societies is almost to dis- 
euss the benefits of a natural instinct. The remarks, therefore, 
which will be suggested by our subject, will incur great danger of 
being obvious and trite. Loca jam recitata revolvimus. And this 
is no small discouragement in literary composition, since there is 
not much paradox in saying, that the easier to be written upon a 
subject may appear, the more difficult it will in reality prove. 

A Literary Society, properly speaking, pre-supposes conside rable 
cultivation among its members. They must have enjoyed a re- 
fined, if not exactly a classical education. ‘They must have che- 
rished an habitual interest in the general progress of literature. 
They must be addicted, at least, to some species of reading ; and 
they must possess a certain degree of literary taste, either natural 
or acquired. When accident has thrown into one neighbourhood, 
a number of persons, who are conscious of being in some measure 
possessed of these qualities, they will be attracted to each other’s 
society, by the natural operation of sympathy ; for affinities are as 
strong in the kingdom of mind, as they are in that of matter. 

As far back as the records of literature reach, there appear te 
have been societies of this description. The schools of the Pro- 
phets among the Hebrews were unquestionably something more 
than merely elementary and initiatory seminaries of education. 
The fine taste, the pure criticism, and the general literary excel- 
lence, which distinguish the ancient poetry and history of that na- 
tion, are evidently superior to what could have been taught by the 
rules of schools, and as it is not necessary to account for such 
qualities by a preternatural origin, must have been the result of 
social discussion, conference and communication, especially, since 
criticism could not as yet have been reduced to a system, nor 
comprehended in formal treatises, nor delivered periodically in re- 
views. At all events, as far down as the time of Solomon, the 
principle which we are now illustrating, seems to have been 
well understood by that experienced and sagacious monarch, 
who declares, that as iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpenetl: 
the countenance of his friend, in which sentence the word coun- 
tenance is unquestionably, after the oriental figurative manner, 
used for the mind, of which the countenance is the external index 

and immediate representative. How far such a state of things 
among the Hebrews, argues a similar one among the Egyptians, 
will be determined by those who are the most acquainted with the 
intimate connexion that existed between the science and literature 
of those two nations. We can scarcely doubt, that Moses, who 
was certainly imbued with all the wisdom and learning of the Egyp- 
tians, and who exhibits so many properties which really constitute 
him, even in the opinion of those who question his inspiration, a 
classical writer of no ordinary description, derived most distinguish- 
ed advantages from private intercourse with the learned men who 
thronged the court of the Pharaohs. Herodotus indeed, and other 
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early historians, assure us, that learning was prosecuted in that 
country to a great extent by means of secret associations, which 
sedulously excluded the vulgar from all participation in their ac- 
quirements. 

When we come down among the more lively and convivial 
Greeks, we find learning no longer shut up in mysterious and ex- 
clusively privileged bodies, but made as free asthe air of heaven 
itself. The works of their greatest writers immediately became 
the intellectual property of the nation; all who chose, crowded to 
the portico, or the grove, and listened to the accents of divine phi- 
losophy, or were regaled at the public games by the fresh produc- 
tions of rival tragedians or historians. Yet these habits of wide 
publicity precluded not, nor were incompatible with the more luxu- 
rious enjoyment of private and confined literary society. On the 
contrary, who can be slow to believe, that that unparalleled rich- 
ness and exquisite severity of taste, which stamp the writings of the 
ancient Greeks, may be traced to the influence of the Symposia— 
resorts, where a Socrates and a Plato unbent the energies of their 
mighty minds, but participated at the same time by mutual and 
friendly communion in the very perfection of literary refinement 
and cultivation? In adverting next to Rome, who can fail to re- 
member those retreats, where a Cicero, a Marcus Brutus, a Pompo- 
nius Atticus, and their friends, walking, as the former describes be- 
neath the long covered way which sheltered them from the rain, or 
sitting under the more open arbour, revived their recollection of the 
ancient orators, discussed the principles of true eloquence, enlight- 
ened each other on important points in ethics, and luxuriated in the 
fields of existing literature, more beautiful than those which sur- 
rounded the villas whither they retired from the dust of the city or 
the tumult of the camp? In the Jong dark lapse of the middle 
ages, by what means was learning itself preserved from becoming 
utterly extinct? By associated bodies of men, who, in the se- 
clusion of monasteries, acted upon each others’ minds, encouraged 
the scanty love of literature which had retreated from the misery 
and confusion of the empire, and transmitted to posterity some of 
the most valuable manuscripts that record the productions of earlier 
and more enlightened times. I need not refer to the associations 
of men who were protected and patronised in colleges built for 
their especial purpose by the Ptolemies of Alexandria, or still fur- 
ther east and still later down by the Sultans of Arabia. A far 
more brilliant, because more popular and spontaneous exhibition of 
the social principle in connection with literature, occured soon after 
the bursting forth of letters at the Reformation. Trace back the 
origin of almost all the learned societies of Europe, amounting to 
nearly twenty, whose transactions are at once a monument to sci- 
ence, and an honor tothe human intellect, and you will find them 
to date their existence at about the same period, when men had 
begun again to think for themselves, and longed to communicate 
their thoughts to others, and longed still more eagerly to receive the 
thoughts of others into their own minds. We find the influence of 
this same principle, modified however with more social and con- 
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vivial grace, in the knots of coffee-house wits in the reign of 
Queen Anne, to which may be justly ascribed the periodical litera- 
ture of Great Britain, that bright gem in her intellectual crown—we 
find it in the numerous petits soupers of Paris through the greater 
portion of the last century, and exerting a prodigious influence on 
the character of French literature—we tind it in the Literary Club of 
Johnson, in the days when there were giants—we find it in those 
more northern associations wherein were developed the earliest 
gems of those great talents, which in history, metaphysics, and 
political economy have shed so dazzling a splendor around the 
Scottish name—and lastly, our own country 1s not without her 
share in the advantages resulting from specific literary societies—for 
who does not know that the mind of the great Franklin was nur- 
tured and strengthened in one of these institutions, which he him- 
self had the sagacity to concieve, and the activity to form ? 
But, if the universal practice of enlightened mankind, which has 
thus been traced in a brief sketch, did not exist to encourage and 
to stimulate the principle of literary association, there is quite enough 
in the very nature of the object itself to recommend it to every mind 
that is desirous of social enjoyment and personal improvement. If 
on the one hand, our general course of life be of an active descrip- 
tion, and tend to withdraw us from the cultivation of those darling 
intellectual pursuits, for which our early education imbued us with 
a decided taste, and which we can now only prosecute at most irre- 
gular intervals, how grateful tous must be the opportunity of occa- 
sionally associating with others of kindred tastes, of similar educa- 
tion, and perhaps of more positive and extended literary engage- 
ments! Many avaluable impression, and refined enjoyment may 
be thus revived and prolonged, which would otherwise have been 
obliterated by the more engrossing concerns of public life ; while it 
is probable, that, from the discussions, conversations, and other 
sources of information, which such a society, if successfully con- 
ducted, will constantly present to our attention, we may derive a 
tolerable conception of the current literature of the day, and make 
no despicable additions to our stock of valuable knowledge. And 
if, on the other hand, our occupations be more exclusively of a lite- 
rary nature, if our lives be literally spent among books, we shall be 
glad to visit at least one circle, where our acquisitions may be ap- 
preciated, and to which our ideas may be communicated, without 
being returned by that look of repulsive strangeness which we may 
be sure to encounter in the frivolous resorts of fashion, or on the 
arena of ordinary life. Who that is engaged in a course of solitary 
studies, does not at times find himself deficient in some point of in- 
formation, or uncertain relative to some leading principle, or weak 
in some quarter of his memory, respecting all which he would prob- 
ably obtain light and satisfaction by proposing his difficulties before 
a company of literary associates? Who would not be conscious of 
a momentum, an intensity, and an object, imparted even to his ab- 
stracter pursuits, that finds himself immediately connected with 
minds, already imbued with cultivation, and interested in every sub- 
ject that is warthy the attention of man? Who can shut himself 
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up in his own study, or even prosecute in public a specific profes. 
sion, without finding himself liable to contract what may be called 
certain pedantic and professional peculiarities? In fact, every man, 
as Phaedrus rightly remarks, has his peculiar way of thinking and 
acting, sua cuique animi cogitatio, colorque privus, which is apt, if 
unchecked and unpolished by the attrition of some kind of general 
society, to degenerate into selfish habits and offensive singularities, 
We are as prone to literary as we are to moral prejudices. Both 
are perhaps to be eradicated by sometimes leaving home. 

The man, who stretch’d in Isis’ calm retreat, 

To books and study gives seven years complete, 

See! strew’d with learned dust, his night-cap on, 

He walks, an object new beneath the sun ! 

Tho boys flock round him, and the people stare ; 

So stiff, so mute, some statue, you would swear, 

Stept from his pedestal, to take the air. 

This picture, which was a carricature under the hands of Horace, 
and has been still more exaggerated by the burlesque humor of 
Pope, is not indeed very likely to be realized in our own days, when 
pedantry is nearly put to flight by the extension of education, the 
growing equality of conditions, and the consequent ease of man- 
ners. ‘There is nevertheless, in the studious mind, if not in the 
studious person, a tendency towards an analogous extreme, which 
can be only successfully resisted by literary society. Peculiar turns 
of thinking, involving if not actual error, yet certainly shades of 
error, are to be expelled by this kind of intercourse. Minds of dif- 
ferent and antagonist tendencies become reconciled; the rationalist 
discovers that the enthusiast is not necessarily a compound of fol- 
ly and extravagance, and the enthusiast perhaps finds that the ra- 
tionalist is not all coldness and indifference ; the imagination of 
one is regulated by the cool judgment of another, and both are in- 
vigorated and employed by the more copieus memory of a third, 
Literary partialities and favoritisms become softened ; we learn not 
to grow too devotedly attached to particular authors and particular 
subjects ; and the mental eye gradually accommodates itself to a 
wider range and a more diversified horizon of contemplation. 
‘This species of intercourse tends, moreover, to improve and perfect 
what may be called the exterior array of literature. The propriety 
of phrases is discussed ; nice points in grammar decided ; habits of 
standard pronunciation are acquired, and every other circumstance 
of this kind adjusted, by which the drapery of thought may be 
said to be gracefully or awkwardly pinned together. Perchance 
still happier results may be also expected from the subject under 
consideration, in the moral influences it is adapted to impart. The 
common pursuit of so high and dignified an end as intellectual im- 
provement teaches men to respect each other; there is an intimate 
connexion between pure and correct ideas and generous emotions, 


and thus the good work which the head begins may happily reach 
the heart. 
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MODERN GREEKS. 


‘Tue following extracts, which we have pleasure in laying before 
our readers, are made from a letter received in this city and written 
by a gentleman in the British Naval service, now on station in the 
Mediterranean. The representation which they give of the charac- 
ter and condition of the Greeks, is in some respects new and 
striking, and we have reason to believe impartial : 


‘‘ The Turk has not relinquished the Morea; and it is contrary to the Koran 
to yield by treaty ; and they say, ‘Weare not at war, but if you insist on our 
leaving Greece, come and drive us out.’ [| think it probable that a force will be 
employed for this purpose. [I admire the Turkish character, and think we use 
him scurvily. Always a sincere ally, we had little right to interfere with his sub- 
jects. The Turkish rule was mild, too mild; its weakness was its fault. Greeks 
ruled in the councils ; they were the Secretaries, the advisers, the diplomatists 
of the nominal authorities ; Greek plundered Greek, as they always did, always 
will, unless ruled with a rod of iron. They are capable of high virtue ; but are 
variable as the wind; cunning, cruel ;—savagely barbarous and vindictive.— 
There is no organized body of Greeks ;a few cut-throat Capitani, with a set of 
rascally.ragamuflins after them, who never stood before the Turk yet on any 
thing like equalterms. ‘These are the soldiery ; pillage friend and foe ; the Gov- 
ernment at Egina, are a horde of pirates; the Islanders are one and all pirates. 
A Greek is a curious animal; easily moved by appealing to his passions or his van- 
ity; seize him at the moment and he will jump down a precipice to serve you; lose 
sight of him for a few moments, and he may return and murder you with savage 
barbarity. All the acts of atrocity were begun by the Greeks in this war ; the 
Turks only occasionally retaliating. A village orator will move them to some ex- 
cess. These orators are common as of yore; and in our Greek islands the govern- 
ment employ counter orators, who neutralize the efforts of the others. The peas- 
antry are in terrible distress; the lands uncultivated—driven even to eat boiled 
grass ; at all times it is astonishing how little they subsist on. Vessels can now navy- 
igate these seas with safety; we have broken the neck of Piracy; and Caraboosa, 
the last retreat and strong-hold,we are preparing to attack. Mortars and a batter- 
ing train are sent out, and down they must! It is a rock inaccessible but by a 
barren path; well provisioned and provided. Although our Ambassador and 
‘Consuls have left, the Turks are extremely amicable; no violence has been of- 
fered to property. The present Sultan is a politic, firm, bloody fellow. The 
Janissaries, or national militia, have been utterly destroyed by him. ‘Those of 
the many thousands who have been spared, have had the marks of the order 
burnt or cut from their bodies. ‘To prevent a faction having a rallying point, 
he murdered all his own children, and his brother’s! So that he alone :emains, 
as the descendant of the Ottoman family, except an infant or so. The ramifica- 
tions of the Janissary were such, that scarcely a family in the Empire but has 
lost some of its members by their massacre The troops are exercised continu- 
ally, and dressed after the European mode ; and if he is wise enough to be quiet 
for a few years, the Turk may become formidable. The Janissaries were a highly 
privileged body; they ruled in fact the land; the Sultan was a tool and a cy- 
pher in their hands. No improvement could take place under their rule ; it was 
therefore a grand stroke of policy to cut them off. 

‘What a delightful climate is this! The Thermometer has not been lower 
than 54; and yet the mountains of the Morea and Albania are capped with snow. 
Byron gives you the clearest notion of Grecian localities, but a bad one of Greek 
people; they are fickle, savage, mercenary ; cunning if in power, grovelling if 
slaves. Who is to have Constantinople? Neither Austrians nor Russians would 
be agreeable to us. The Navarina Ball at Malta—how gorgeous was the splen- 
dor of the scene! The military of eight nations—the court dresses of as many,; 
gold epaulettes, orders, diamonds, swords, ribbons—fine men and beautiful wo- 
men! Lady Codrington (the Admiral’s Lady) was the Queen of the night! The 
French uniform is very splendid, but I was surprised at not seeing one fine look- 
ing man among the Officers. The Russians are all alike; they dance elegantly, 
though they are very clumsily made !” 
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‘ROSES O’ER A SEPULCHRE. 


Suggested on seeing the Rose and Geranium in bloom over the grave of Lieut. 
Horace Smith, at St. Augustine, E. F. and inscribed to Miss F be] 
of that city. 





? 


Sweet flowers, by beauty’s hand transplanted, 
To deck the grave’s dark side ; 

Death to th’ insensate dust hath granted 
What life to love denied. 

The heart which broke thy heart, forgot 

_ The flower that closed in gloom ; 

A gentler being who knew thee not, 

Casts flowers on thy tomb! 


Ilappy, had Fate its dark decree 
Reversed, and spared thy tears ; 

the flowers that now bloom o’er thee. 
Had graced thy living years! 

And such, this sorrrow spared and sin. 
Had been thy different lot, 

Had but her heart as gentle been 
As her’s who deck’d this spot. 


She could not feel, she dared not know 
The pang her falsehood woke ; 

Who wrought thee death and darker woe, 
And spurned the heart she broke ! 

Whilst one to whom such early doom 
Appeared a thing so lone ; 

Hath graced with flowers of love a tomb, 
Where rests a being unknown. 


If ought that touch’d thy spirit here, 
Could woo or wound above ; 

These simple flowers might ask a tear 
O’er broken vows of love. 

By these forgiven—how blest her name 
Who deck’d thy humble stone ; 

Pleaded an erring sister’s fame, 
immortalized her own! 





MEDICAL COLLEGE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


T's1s flourishing Iastitution was founded under the auspices of 
ine Medical Society of South-Carolina. Its success has more than 
realized the most sanguine expectation of its friends. ‘The follow- 
ing 1s the number of Students and Graduates from the commence- 
ment :— 


1824— 50 Students,—— 5 Graduates, 
1325— 85 = do. ely do. 
1826—103 = do. —-32 do. 
1827—128 do ——33 do. 


Total 866 Total 96 


A peculiar inducement held out by this College to the Southern 
Student is that of becoming acquainted with the character, history, 


and treatment of the diseases incidental to our own section of 
country. 
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The Student of Anatomy and Natural History, has facilities af- 
forded him, which are equalled by few, and surpassed by no simi- 
lar institution in our country. In addition to the Anatomical pre- 
parations and Chemical Apparatus received last year from Europe, 
the Chalmers-street Museum, containing a large collection of Mine- 
rals, Shells, Birds, &c. has been removed to the College, where it 
will permanently remain. 

By liberal grants from our State Legislature and City Council, 
the Faculty have been enabled to erect for their purposes a hand- 
some and commodious building, the design of which accompanies 
this number of the Southern Literary Gazette. The Faculty is 
composed at present of the following Gentlemen :— 


S. H. Dickson, M.D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine. 

J. E. Hotsroox, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

H. R. Frost, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

E. Ravenet, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

James Ramsay, M.D. Professor of Surgery. 

Joun Wacnur, M.D. Professor of Pathological and Surgical 
Anatomy. 

Tuomas G. Prioteau, M. D. Professor of Midwifery. 

SrepHen Exuiotrt, L. L. D. Professor of Botany. 

Joun Wacner, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Charleston Medical Society of Emulation, had its origin 
among the Students of the Medical College of South-Carolina, and 
is connected with it. Its members assemble weekly during the ses- 
sion of the College—when an Essay is read by a member, and its 
merits discussed, after which a question connected with medicine is 
debated. ‘This Society has an increasing Library and a number of 
Mineralogical specimens, and promises to become a very useful in- 
stitution ;—its present officers are, 


S. Henry Dickson, M.D. President. 
W.M. Lee, M.D. Vice-President. 
A. F. Gapspen, Secretary. 

G. P. Frierson, Treasurer. 

G. P. Conen, Librarian. 

B. B. Stroset, M. D. Orator. 





















The following knotty points of love were vehemently debated in the Bureaux 
d’ Esprit, of the time of Louis XIII. Many of these interesting questions were 
proposed by Richelieu himself, and are preserved by Mademoiselle de Scuderi. 

‘Which is the most convincing sign of love, to conceal a passion, or to disclose 
it ; to sigh, or to shed tears ?’ 

‘Which gives most satisfaction to a lover, to praise his mistress, or to be 
praised by her ?’ 

‘Which event renders most manifest the power of love, a Shepherdess falling 
in love with a King, or a King falling in love with a Shepherdess ¢’ 

A solution of the above is respectfully solicited from any lady who may fee) 
sufficiently interested in the questions themselves. 
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